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FATHER  BILL 


By  JOE  DEVER,  ’4  2 


JP  ATHER  William  Leonard,  the 
most  recent  moderator  of  the 
STYLUS,  was  and  is  what  may  be 
called  the  truest  and  noblest  of 
teachers:  the  exemplar.  I  think  it 
can  safely  be  said  that  the  most 
important  thing  he  exemplified 
for  the  editors  and  contributors  of 
the  STYLUS  during  almost  ten 
years  of  wise  and  loving  leadership 
was  simply  the  holy  priesthood. 

It  is  reported  that  Pope  Pius  XI 
once  said  informally  that  the 
Presence  of  Christ  in  the  Church 
is  a  perceptible  thing.  Most  lay¬ 
men,  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
seek  this  same  kind  of  perception 
in  a  priest,  whether  he  be  bishop, 
savant  or  simple  servant  of  the 
faithful. 

When  we  do  not  perceive  this 
priestliness  as  the  foremost  per¬ 
sonal  mark  of  the  ordained,  it 
should  not  be  a  cause  of  bitterness. 
For  it  is  the  rare  human  being  who 
can  justify  bitterness  toward  the 
priesthood,  once  he  has  taken  a 
searching  look  at  himself. 

Yet  when  we  perceive  this  good 
Christ  in  the  bearing  and  example 
of  a  priest,  the  goat-lane  ribboning 
up  to  heaven  seems  not  as  narrow, 
not  as  steep,  the  midnight  preci¬ 
pice  yawning  about  the  trail  of 
life  seems  not  as  terrifying. 


This  wise,  humble  and  holy 
priestly  bearing  is  the  character¬ 
istic  mark  of  the  black-robed 
fathers  who  teach  at  Boston  Col¬ 
lege.  Yet  for  most  STYLUS  alum¬ 
ni,  of  the  past  ten  years,  who  were 
privileged  to  work  closely  with 
the  moderator,  this  mark  of 
priestliness  came  into  singular 
focus. 

If  you’ll  pardon  the  further  ob¬ 
servations  of  a  former  editor,  now 
in  his  baggy-eyed  thirties,  I’d  like 
to  try  to  express  what  Father 
Leonard  meant  to  the  STYLUS 
staff  of  1941-1942.  By  that  time 
Father  Bill  had  made  Boston  Col¬ 
lege  seem  like  Balliol  or  Princeton 
to  most  of  us.  He  had  made  us 
forget  our  brown  paper  bags  of 
bologna  sandwiches,  our  dreary 
bus  tickets,  our  empty  wallets  and 
weekend  jobs  at  the  Super  Market. 
He  had  given  to  us,  who  were  in 
the  main  the  sons  of  unlettered  im¬ 
migrants,  the  rich  and  inspiring  il¬ 
lusion  that  we  were  future  Hilaire 
Bellocs  and  F.  Scott  Fitzgeralds. 

It  is  true  that  none  of  us  went 
on  to  ignite  the  world  with  pas¬ 
sionate  poetry  and  exhilarating 
prose.  A  few  write  professionally, 
yes,  with  baggy  eyes  and  reason¬ 
able  hope  for  the  future.  The 
others  are  rheumy  readers  and 
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reminiscers.  But  all  know  pro¬ 
foundly  that  a  fine  college  maga¬ 
zine  could  not  have  been  written, 
edited  and  published  had  not 
Father  Leonard  given  us  the  hope 
and  vision  of  becoming  future 
Bellocs  and  future  Scott  Fitz¬ 
geralds. 

It  was  on  a  bright,  blue  after¬ 
noon  in  September  of  1939  that  a 
lean,  sandy  blackrobe  bustled, 
laden  with  manuscript,  into  that 
stopped-up  hallway  on  the  second 
floor  Tower,  then  known  as  the 
STYLUS  office.  He  came  in  zest 
and  jollity,  shrewdness  and  rever¬ 
ence,  he  walked  in  magic  for  five 
intense  young  men  who  were 
madly  in  love  with  the  deft  and 
moving  word. 

He  held  a  conference  with  all  of 
us,  separately  and  painstakingly, 
with  Leo  Murphy,  Tom  Heath, 
Joe  Nolan,  Jack  Ross  and  myself. 
He  found  elusive  veins  of  gold  in 
our  awkward  verses,  flashes  of  in¬ 
sight  in  our  pompous  essays, 
tinkles  of  reality  in  our  appalling 
fiction.  He  infused  in  us  the  sense 
of  challenge,  the  sense  of  vast  op¬ 
portunity  for  good  and  beauty, 
the  sense  of  humble,  ignominious 
labor  that  a  writer  should  possess. 
And  he  unfailingly  appealed  to 
tradition  without  stuffiness,  to 
structure  in  prose,  to  clarity  in 
poetry.  "Clarity,  clarity,”  he 


would  say,  quoting  William  Rose 
Benet,  "for  God’s  sake,  clarity!” 

We  sweated  at  our  typewriters, 
planned  and  built  a  new  magazine 
during  three  long  years  under  his 
firm  but  gentle  direction.  When 
we  had  said  our  say,  honestly, 
gracefully,  sometimes  vehemently, 
the  magazine  was  no  longer  cast 
into  the  cafeteria  ashcans.  Some 
wanted  to  burn  it,  but  first  they 
read  it,  read  it,  month  after 
month,  all  the  way  through. 

Father  Leonard,  then  and  since, 
revived  an  old  tradition  of 
STYLUS  excellence  that  went 
back  to  Myles  Connolly  and  far 
beyond.  Since  our  years  with  the 
STYLUS,  he  and  the  subsequent 
editors  and  contributors  have  car¬ 
ried  on  stoutly  in  this  fresh,  vivid 
and  substantial  tradition  —  some 
more  successfully  than  others,  as 
Casey  Stengel  said  to  Leo  Du- 
rocher. 

Now  Father  Leonard  has  gone 
into  the  field  of  sacred  liturgy, 
which  an  age  of  anxiety  needs 
more  than  it  needs  wild-eyed 
young  poets  and  novelists.  I,  for 
one,  am  tempted  to  get  the  old 
gang  together  again  and  start  a 
liturgical  writers’  club  so  that  we 
can  get  close  to  him  again. 

What  do  you  say,  Blackrobe? 
Would  you  take  us  on? 

Positively  no  heresies! 


Boston: 


CONFUCIUS  ON 
EDUCATION 

The  teachers  of  today  just  go  on  re¬ 
peating  things  in  a  rigmarole  fashion, 
annoy  the  students  with  constant 
questions  and  repeat  the  same  things 
over  and  over  again .  They  do  not  try 
to  find  out  what  the  students’  own  in¬ 
clinations  arc,  so  that  the  students  are 
forced  to  pretend  to  like  their  studies, 
nor  do  they  try  to  bring  out  their  best 
talents.  What  they  give  the  students  is 
wrong  in  the  first  place  and  what  they 
expect  of  the  students  is  just  as  wrong. 
As  a  result  the  students  try  to  hide 
their  favorite  readings  and  hate  their 
teachers,  are  exasperated  at  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  their  studies  and  do  not 
know  what  good  it  does  them.  Al¬ 
though  they  go  through  the  regular 
course  of  instruction,  they  are  quick 
to  leave  it  when  they  are  through.  This 
is  the  reason  for  the  failure  of  educa¬ 
tion  today. 

The  above  paragraph  was  writ¬ 
ten  in  the  sixth  century  before  the 
birth  of  Christ  by  a  gentleman  of 
the  Chinese  persuasion  named 
Confucius.  We  present  it  here  as 
an  interesting  example  of  the  out¬ 
moded  institutions  of  those  an¬ 
cient  civilizations  which  form  so 
refreshing  and  (for  us)  so  flatter¬ 
ing  a  contrast  with  our  own.  Ex¬ 


cept  for  the  rather  amusing  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  student  trying  to  hide 
the  sixth-century  Chinese  equiv¬ 
alent  of  the  comic  book  behind  his 
text  which  one  may  educe  from 
the  above,  there  is  nothing  very 
humorous  about  it.  It  is,  in  fact,  a 
very  grim  picture  that  the  worthy 
philosopher  paints  in  this  passage. 
Such  a  system,  one  feels  sure,  must 
indeed  have  resulted  in  failure. 
When  we  recollect  that  the  educa¬ 
tional  vogue  described  above  con¬ 
tinued  essentially  unchanged  for 
about  two  thousand  years  we  can 
readily  understand  why  Chinese 
culture  decayed  so  steadily  during 
all  those  years  and  why  China 
could  put  up  only  a  weak  resist¬ 
ance  against  those  who  came  from 
our  own  enlightened  lands  to 
bring  her  the  blessings  of  a  more 
progressive  civilization. 

This  little  quotation  will  also 
have  served  a  useful  purpose  if  it 
makes  us,  as  college  students,  real¬ 
ize  that  the  admirable  educational 
method  which  we  inherit  today 
was  not  realized  overnight  but  was 
evolved  slowly  through  the  ages 
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from  just  such  crude  systems  as 
the  one  described  above.  There,  to 
that  dismal  and  uninspired  grind¬ 
stone  of  the  mind,  but  for  two 
thousand  years  and  the  advantage 
of  being  born  on  the  right  con¬ 
tinent,  go  you  and  I. 

THE  RADIO  COMMERCIAL 

It  may  be  the  transcendental 
fire  of  Beethoven;  it  may  be  the 
honky-tonk  claptrap  of  its  Amer¬ 
ican  counterpart;  Ma  Perkins 
might  have  slipped  and  fallen  into 
the  bathtub  while  dutifully  apply¬ 
ing,  with  some  rather  chatty  el¬ 
bow-grease,  her  sponsor’s  product, 
Old  Dutch  Disappearing  Dust; 
Clem  Club,  the  private  eye,  may 
be  on  the  verge  of  being  philo¬ 
sophically  submerged  by  some 
erudite  gangsters  in  the  East  River 
with  the  efficacious  assistance  of 
lead  in  his  shoes:  but  however 
beautiful,  however  repulsive,  how¬ 
ever  precarious,  however  inevit¬ 
able  or  absurd  the  situation  of  the 
radio  program,  listening  America 
can  count  on  but  one  thing:  the 
uncanny  ubiquity  of  the  com¬ 
mercial.  Programs  may  come  and 
programs  may  pass  away,  but  my 
sponsor’s  words  will  never  pass 
away. 

Commercials  are  all  divided  into 
three  repulsive  categories:  1)  the 
cryptic  commercials,  the  ones 
with  the  secret  ingredients,  2 )  the 
classic  commercials,  the  ones 
which  employ  the  general  theme: 
Adam  (being  "somebody”)  bit 
the  apple;  why  don’t  you,  and 
finally  3)  the  comparative  com¬ 


mercials,  the  ones  which  make 
such  fine  use  of  the  weakness  of 
the  competitor’s  product,  and  ex¬ 
ploit  his  shortcomings  with  a  sur¬ 
gical  facility,  usually  with  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  some  generous  soul 
who  receives  "no  remuneration 
whatsoever”  for  his  statements 
which  happen  to  coincide,  letter 
for  letter,  with  the  sponsor’s 
claims. 

Perhaps  it  were  expedient  for 
clarity’s  sake  that  we  illustrate 
each  of  these  categories  with  a 
sample  commercial:  The  first,  or 
cryptic  commercial,  is  most  likely 
to  be  applied  to  some  synthesized 
product;  "washday  products”  fill 
that  requirement  to  perfection,  so 
the  commercial  usually  goes  some¬ 
thing  like  this:  "Say  ladies,  have 
you  discovered  the  no-wash,  no¬ 
wipe  method  of  doing  dishes?  Well 
it’s  amazingly  simple:  Run  out 
to  your  grocer  this  very  moment 
and  ask  for  the  green  box  with  the 
Dutch  Girl  on  it,  our  phenomenal 
discovery,  Rinsodol.  You  see,  our 
secret  ingredient,  soap,  which  we 
humbly  boast  to  be  ninety-nine 
and  forty-four  one-hundredths 
percent  soap,  makes  it  possible  for 
you  to  forget  the  dishes,  which  is 
precisely  what  happens  when  you 
get  plunked  down  in  front  of  the 
radio.  No  more  dishpan  hands  for 
you!  Your  husband’s  got  ’em.” 

The  second,  or  classical  com¬ 
mercial,  is  admirably  disposed  to 
the  employment  of  the  well- 
stacked  feminine  physique,  an  as¬ 
set  which  is  exploited  to  its  last 
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capacity  with  plunging,  pneuma¬ 
tic  necklines,  and  fluffy  little  sug¬ 
gestions  that  are  supposed  to  pass 
for  clothes,  though  they  flunk  the 
test  for  gravity.  Not  infrequently 
used  for  products  which  may  ap¬ 
pertain  to  either  or  both  of  the 
sexes,  the  commercial  usually  runs 
along  these  lines:  "Miss  Joan 
Crawchevvy,  noted  Hollywood 
actress,  smokes  (and  chokes)  on 
Camelfields,  because  as  she  says, 
she  has  to  protect  (of  all  things) 
her  throat !  Or,  as  Lydia  Limp- 
Languid,  Duchess  of  Westphalia, 
says,  and  we  quote:  "My  face  was 
a  mess  when  I  first  started  using 
Pool’s  Lily  Cream.  You  should  see 
it  now.  I  was  astonished.” 

The  third,  or  comparative  com¬ 
mercial,  is,  by  far,  the  most  daz¬ 
zling  of  the  three  for  sheer  chal¬ 
lenge  to  the  intellect.  "Believe  in 
yourself”  is  a  recurrent  theme.  It 
involves  a  downright  comparison, 
offering  ample  opportunity  and 
possibility  for  confusion  and  the 
hidden  perils  which  await  the  con¬ 
sumer,  unwary  of  the  fabulously- 
potent  concoctions  which  lie  dor¬ 
mant  in  preparations  which  re¬ 
quire  some  ingenuity  on  his  part 
before  they  can  be  used.  Home 
permanents  are  the  ultimate 
answer  to  this  challenge,  and  their 
commercials  generally  follow  this 
course:  "Yes,  Mr.  Edmond,  I’ve 
tried  every  type  of  home  per¬ 
manent,  and  I  find  the  Gook 
Method  best.  I  have  had  ample 
experience  with  other  more  ex¬ 
pensive  methods  of  home  tinting 


and  "control”  of  the  hair,  but 
only  in  the  Gook  Method  did  I 
find  the  vegetable  catalyst  C  (dis¬ 
tilled  from  Capp’s  carrots)  which 
automatically  shut  off  the  colour¬ 
ing  action  when  my  hair  fell  out.” 
Or  the  commercial  may  come  as  a 
challenge  to  the  eye:  "Which  twin 
has  the  hair?” 

Whatever  or  however  unique 
the  approach,  the  commercial  is 
always  the  commercial.  They  may 
range  from  jangling  jingles  which 
bore  a  hole  right  through  your 
resistance,  all  the  way  up  to  and 
including,  the  doctors’  testimoni¬ 
als  about  the  impotence  of  some 
eached,  peached,  bleached  excuse 
for  tobacco,  and  that  miraculous 
new  discovery  in  your  toothpow- 
der,  which  whitens  your  teeth  as 
it  has  your  horses’  since  the  days 
of  Adam,  because  in  addition  to 
ammonia  (which  is  swell  for 
washing  windows) ,  it  contains 
chlorophyll,  the  stuff  that  makes 
the  good  grass  green.  But  have  it 
understood  that  these  are  im¬ 
potent  if  your  gums  are  tender 
and  you  have  a  "pink”  toothbrush. 
But  we  have  something  that  will 
fix  even  that!  Dr.  Best’s  "Miracle 
Tuft”  (posthumously  appropri¬ 
ated  from  our  friend,  the  pig’s, 
back)  will  do  a  fine  job,  provided 
you  massage  your  gums  with  the 
opposite  end  of  the  brush,  which 
has  a  special,  "scientific”  twist  just 
for  this  purpose.  Now  John  has 
no  worry  about  what  is  commer¬ 
cially  referred  to  as  'halitosis’  with 
an  asterisk.  So  John  and  Mary 
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marry,  and  pretty  soon  they’re 
keeping  their  teeth  together  in  a 
glass  of  water  at  night,  and  the 
kids  are  having  their  cavities 
drilled,  bringing  out  the  dentist’s 
finer  nature  in  the  process. 

And  to  think  that  such  com¬ 
mercials  are  the  product  of  man’s 
rationalitv!  And  in  an  age  when 
man  relies  so  completely  on  the 
"infallibility”  of  his  pure  reason! 
And  to  even  presume  they  are  the 
products  of  man’s  taste.  It  has 
been  said,  and,  unfortunately, 
proven  true,  that  no  one  has  ever 
gone  broke  underestimating  the 
taste  of  the  American  public.  And 
so  it  goes. 

With  all  radio’s  spurious,  scin¬ 
tillating  glamour,  we  still  find 
Mrs.  American  Housewife,  at 
whom  the  bulk  of  this  commercial 
inconsequence  is  directed,  now 
weeping  with  Young  Widder 
Brown,  now  cussing  as  she  breaks 
her  fingernails  painted  with  Lydia 
Kinkham’s  vegetable  pigment, 
shade  No.  128,  labeled  "Purple 
Passion,”  and  calculated,  as  adver¬ 
tized,  to  keep  her  husband  home 
nights.  Weeping  passionately  with 
Portia  as  she  faces  life,  she  manages 
to  clear  her  eyes  in  time  to  see  her 
broken  fingernails  floating  around 
with  the  magic  ingredients  in  her 
sink.  And  she  feels  a  pang  deep  in 
her  heart  as  her  fabulous  glamour 
goes  down  the  drain  with  all  the 
secret  ingredients. 

And  hubby  comes  home  not  for 
the  "purple  passion”  but  for  the 
crummy  little  meal  she  has  pre¬ 


pared  for  him  in  labours  of  love 
with  her  own  two  grubby  little 
hands.  And  the  radio  goes  on,  and 
on,  and  on,  and  on,  with  secret 
ingredients,  passionate  pigments, 
satisfying  cigarettes,  and  just  plain 
harmless  hot  air.  What  a  tragic 
shame  it  cannot  be  utilized  as 

SUCh!  PIPE  SMOKING 

Imost  every  college  man  takes 
a  fling  at  pipe  smokng  dur¬ 
ing  his  college  career.  He  most 
likely  gets  started  when  he  sees  the 
wonderful  values  offered  by  a 
prominent  tobacco  firm  in  the 
lunch  room.  Buy  one  can  of  this 
or  that  tobacco  and  get  a  $2.50 
briar  pipe  absolutely  free!  This  bit 
of  salesmanship  usually  appeals  to 
the  impecunious  collegian. 

Hardly  able  to  restrain  himself 
from  lighting  up  the  first  bowl, 
he  finds  the  smoke  quite  a  bit 
heavier  than  the  cigarette  and  the 
pipe  very  hard  to  keep  burning. 
After  a  few  distasteful  trials  like 
this,  the  pipe  is  flung  into  the 
bureau  drawer  and  the  remains  of 
the  tobacco  presented  to  Uncle 
Jerry  or  to  some  antiquated  friend 
who  smokes  a  pipe.  This  is  the 
average  life  of  the  'try  anything 
once’  smoker. 

But  pipe  smoking  is  an  art  that 
requires  persistence  and  a  rather 
placid  disposition  from  the 
smoker.  I  have  never  met  a  pipe 
smoker  who  was  excitable  or  tense, 
as  are  many  of  the  'fag’  smoking 
gentry.  The  pipe  smoker  is  usually 
sparse  in  conversation  because  the 
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business  of  keeping  a  pipe  going 
takes  up  all  of  the  smoker’s  time, 
and  stopping  to  talk  frequently 
results  in  a  dead  pipe.  Pipe  smokers 
are  pensive  and  when  their  pipes 
are  blazing  away,  they  seem  deep 
in  thought,  mulling  things  over  in 
their  mind.  This  is  one  reason  why 
savants  and  many  of  those  devoted 
to  scholarly  pursuits  are  pipe 
smokers.  The  cab  driver,  ball¬ 
player,  physician  and  those  others 
who  are  constantly  active  never 
smoke  a  pipe  because  they  haven’t 
the  patience  to  enjoy  a  bowl  for  a 
half  hour  or  so. 

The  tranquil  pipe  smoker  is  con¬ 
servative  in  his  tastes  and  especial¬ 
ly  in  the  selection  of  pipes  and  to¬ 
bacco.  The  writer  has  tried  all 
kinds  of  pipes  from  meerschaum 
and  cherry  wood  pipes  to  briars 
and  corn  cobs.  From  experience, 
the  corn  cob  is  the  mildest  and 
sweetest  of  pipes.  It  is  a  strange 
fact  but  corn  cob  smokers  are 
either  of  the  very  young  age  group 
or  of  the  old  age  group  and  hardly 
ever  in  between.  Thus  Huck  Finn 
and  General  MacArthur  are  two 
very  evident  examples.  Corn  pipes 
usually  last  about  three  weeks  of 
average  use  and  then  when  they 
begin  to  reek,  they  can  be  tossed 
into  the  furnace  and  be  replaced 
by  a  fresh  one.  At  the  end  of  a 
year’s  time,  the  corn  pipe  smoker 
spends  less  money  for  his  pipes 
than  the  chap  who  invests  in  cost¬ 
ly  imported  briars. 

Briar  pipes  have  their  advantage 
too.  When  they  have  been  broken 


in  properly,  they  have  a  mellow 
flavor  and  will  last  for  years. 
However,  the  lad  who  smokes  a 
brand  new  briar  in  his  initial  trials 
of  pipe  smoking  will  most  likely 
give  it  up.  Briars  take  a  long  time 
to  break  in,  and  the  stain  and  lac¬ 
quer,  not  to  mention  the  hard 
wood,  give  a  bitter,  revolting  taste 
from  the  start.  Persistence  will 
give  the  smoker  a  just  reward,  for 
he  will  have  a  sweet,  mellow  com¬ 
panion  for  many  years  as  he  pores 
over  his  books  and  pursues  his 
favorite  occupations. 

The  choice  of  a  tobacco  is  very 
important.  A  few  of  us  have 
fathers  or  grandfathers  who  pur¬ 
chase  plug  tobacco  and  shave 
pieces  of  tobacco  from  the  plug 
to  smoke  in  the  bowl.  To  eliminate 
this  exacting  process,  many  tobac¬ 
co  firms  offer  cut  plug  in  the 
package  or  in  the  pound  can.  Plug 
tobacco  is  soaked  in  molasses  and 
is  sweet  but  rather  strong.  This  is 
the  reason  why  many  seamen, 
lumberjacks  and  outdoormen  pre¬ 
fer  cut  plug.  The  more  costly 
are  aromatic,  but  extremely  weak 
in  flavor  and  effect.  Most  of  us 
prefer  a  strong  tobacco  for  the 
'boost’  that  it  gives.  This  is  a  man’s 
smoke  and  a  man’s  pleasure.  Aro¬ 
matic  tobaccos  are  marketed  to 
suit  the  sensitive  nostrils  of  the 
girl  friend  or  the  wife,  who  can¬ 
not  tolerate  "that  stinking  old 
pipe”.  As  long  as  there  are  a  few 
red  blooded  gentlemen  in  circula¬ 
tion,  popular  brands  of  unscented 
tobacco  will  never  cease  to  exist. 
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Pipe  smoking  is  relatively  inex¬ 
pensive  compared  to  the  extrava¬ 
gant  purchases  of  the  pack-a-day 
cigarette  smoker.  A  pound  can  of 
popular  tobacco  will  last  about 
two  months  and  the  annual  in¬ 
vestment  rarely  runs  as  high  as 
six  dollars.  To  those  readers  who 
find  their  quarters  going  too  fast 
in  these  days  of  inflation,  it 
wouldn’t  be  a  mistake  to  switch  to 
pipe  smoking.  In  addition,  the 
pipe  smoker  doesn’t  smoke  as 
much  as  the  cigarette  smoker  be¬ 
cause  a  bowl  of  good  tobacco  is  so 
satisfying  and  lasting  that  its  ef¬ 
fect  endures  for  a  long  time.  The 
first  smokers  in  history  were  pipe 
smokers,  and  the  practice  is  here 
to  stay. 

TRISKAIDEKAPHOBIA 

Last  Summer  France  had  the 
wettest  August  in  ages,  and  every¬ 
body  felt  quite  despondent  about 
the  whole  business.  The  meteor¬ 
ological  men  hadn’t  as  yet  cooked 
up  an  explanation,  but  the  people 
soon  found  a  ready  solution.  It  so 
happened,  they  pointed  out,  that 
in  the  last  twelve  months  there 
had  been  thirteen  full  moons.  This 
easy  revelation  seemed  to  make 
everybody  feel  a  lot  better. 

Thirteen  invariably  becomes  the 
scapegoat  for  most  and  sundry  bad 
luck.  No  one  knows  when  all  the 
fear  and  crepitation  that  goes  with 
it  started.  Triskaidekaphobia,  as  it 
is  formally  called,  has  been  prac¬ 
ticed  in  Ancient  Greece  and  Rome, 
as  well  as  the  Medieval  Ages.  Even 
today,  people  the  world  over  get 


all  jarred  up  at  a  mere  passing  ref¬ 
erence  to  it. 

All  over  Europe  thirteen  is  dis¬ 
creetly  kept  from  house  addresses 
and  hotel  rooms  and,  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible,  from  any  mention  whatso¬ 
ever.  In  this  country,  it’s  pretty 
much  the  same.  Even  the  Empire 
State  building,  that  courageous, 
modern,  scientific  wonder,  does 
not  own  up  to  a  thirteenth  floor. 

A  hostess  who  allows  thirteen 
people  to  gather  at  table  commits 
a  disastrous  blunder  and  certainly 
the  worst  breach  of  etiquette 
imaginable.  One  of  the  thirteen,  so 
goes  the  tradition,  will  die  within 
a  year.  Some  countries  hold  that 
the  first  one  up  will  be  doomed; 
in  other  places,  the  last  one  up 
from  the  table  is  the  slated  victim. 
However,  in  other  places  you  have 
a  fighting  chance;  death  may  hap¬ 
pen  to  any  of  the  unfortunate 
number,  indiscriminately. 

The  superstition  against  thir¬ 
teen  is  practiced  by  all  classes,  rich 
and  poor,  ignorant  and  educated. 
In  one  instance,  an  English  High 
Court  Judge,  and  presumably  a 
man  very  much  of  the  world,  Mr. 
Justice  Luxmore,  never  accepted 
a  brief  marked  for  thirteen  guin¬ 
eas.  One  solicitor,  who  knew  of 
this  habit  and  who  was  anxious  for 
the  good  judge  to  accept  his  case, 
sent  him  a  brief  coyly  marked, 
"T  w  e  1  v  e  and  another,”  but 
promptly  received  it  back. 

There  are  some  people,  hypo¬ 
crites  to  be  sure,  who  would  as¬ 
sure  you  that  thirteen  is  their 
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lucky  number,  and  that  the  hap¬ 
piest  day  of  their  life  was  a  Friday 
the  thirteenth,  but,  of  course,  no 
one  would  really  take  them  se¬ 
riously. 

The  origin  of  T riskaidekaphobia 
apparently  goes  back  before  re¬ 
corded  time.  One  account  from 
Norse  mythology  states  that 
twelve  gods  were  invited  to  a  ban¬ 
quet  at  Valhalla.  The  story  goes 
that  Loki,  the  spirit  of  Strife  and 
Mischief,  crashed  the  party,  set¬ 
ting  the  number  at  thirteen.  Be¬ 
fore  the  night  was  over,  Balder, 
the  god  of  Light  and  Peace,  and  a 
real  nice  guy,  was  killed. 

Of  course,  medieval  superstition 
gained  substance  from  the  Last 


Supper  at  which  the  twelve  apos¬ 
tles  and  Christ  gathered  and  after 
which  Judas  denied  Christ  and 
hung  himself. 

One  modern  researcher  blames 
the  origin  of  the  superstition  about 
thirteen  people  at  table  on  Insur¬ 
ance  Companies.  This  gentleman 
says:  "The  superstition  seems  to 
be  founded  on  calculations  ad¬ 
hered  to  by  insurance  offices, 
which  presume  that  out  of  thir¬ 
teen  people  taken  indiscriminate¬ 
ly,  one  will  die  within  a  year”. 

That  doesn’t  seem  to  be  much 
help  settling  the  problem,  unless, 
of  course,  somebody  can  prove 
that  the  Greeks  and  Romans  also 
had  insurance  statistics. 


r  v 


When  I  consider  how  my  nights  are  spent, 

Groucho’s  dialectics  seem  competent. 

I  learn  statistics  from  a  boxing  bout, 

And  lots  of  abnormal  psych  from  Lights  Out. 

Why  should  I  pay  tuition 

Without  benefiting  from  Dagmar’s  erudition? 

Anyhow,  what’s  a  sociology  textbook  got, 

That  Fay  Emerson  has  not? 

Somerset  Maugham 
Can’t  do  no  harm. 

What  can’t  be  learned  from  a  T.  V.  set 
Ain’t  worth  learning,  yet 
While  I’m  watching  Uncle  Milty 
Sure,  I  feel  a  little  guilty, 

But  just  think  of  the  liberal  education  I’m  getting 
Just  by  television-setting. 

— John  L.  Dooley 


GREEN  HARBOR 


The  ocean  slowly  seized  the  golden  beach 
But  we,  with  just  our  little  fingers  joined, 

Lay  still  and  let  the  frisky  riplets  reach 

And  cool  our  feet.  We  sketched  in  the  sand  and  coined 

Pet  names,  while  fitful  breezes  fluffed  your  hair. 

The  sun  was  warm  upon  our  backs,  above 
The  sea  gulls  called  and  rode  the  rolling  air 
Unseen,  like  raucous  sentinels  to  our  love. 

But  now  it  is  the  season’s  evening  hour, 

The  empty  sea  and  sky  are  slatish  grey. 

In  dusk,  I  watch  the  hungry  sea  devour 
The  dream-frequented  beach  of  yesterday. 

— Robert  J.  Gallagher 


WHEN  IN  WASHINGTON 

CALL  AGAIN 


By  ED  SHEEHAN 


l'  HE  telephone  had  started  to 
ring  before  I  entered  my  apart¬ 
ment,  and  I  must  have  caught  the 
other  party  in  the  instant  which 
prefaced  his  decision  not  to  try 
any  longer.  The  Voice  on  the 
other  end  of  the  wire  was  familiar, 
but  it  had  a  detached  familiarity, 
as  if  it  were  a  relic  of  when  I  was 
a  little  boy  and  I  had  come  across 
it  as  I  would  a  cheap  tin  soldier 
while  rummaging  in  the  closet  on 
a  rainy  Sunday. 

"Do  you  know  who  this  is?”  the 
Voice  inquired,  inflecting  a  smile. 

"You  sound  as  if  I  should  know 
you  but  I  can’t  place  you,”  I  re 
plied. 

"Come  on,  guess  ” 

"I’m  not  good  at  guessing 
games.” 

"It’s  Stevie.” 

"Governor?  It’s  been  a  long 
time  since  I  saw  you  last.” 

"Too  damn  long.  I’m  won¬ 
dering  if  I  could  see  you  tonight. 
For  dinner  perhaps.  I  have  some¬ 
thing  that  might  interest  you.” 

I  said  I  thought  I  could  make  it. 
He  insisted  upon  picking  me  up 
at  6  in  his  car.  I  addressed  him 
once  again  as  "Governor.” 

"Stevie’s  still  the  handle,”  he 


giggled.  I  think  he  had  been  drink¬ 
ing.  I  went  to  shave  and  change 
my  clothes.  It  was  already  five 
and  he  would  be  by  in  an  hour. 

As  I  washed  the  dirty  lotion 
from  the  thin  Gillette  and  put  the 
razor  back  in  the  cabinet  I  sus¬ 
pected  that  the  Stevie  I  would 
meet  for  supper  would  not  be  the 
same  Stevie  I  grew  up  with.  I 
could  not  help  reiterating  to  my¬ 
self  the  hundred  different  cliches 
about  the  afflictions  of  time  and 
distance  on  friendship  once  secure. 
But  it  was  a  fact:  out-of-touch- 
ness  is  a  chasm  that  can  only 
widen. 

The  newspapers  had  carried 
many  pictures  of  Stevie  during  the 
last  few  years.  The  changes  I 
might  find  in  him  would  probably 
not  be  external.  The  years  had 
been  better  to  him  than  they  had 
been  to  me;  he  was  still  handsome. 
What  a  sharp  character!  But  that 
was  superficial.  Knowing  him 
the  way  I  did,  I  still  wondered 
what  was  going  on  inside  of  him, 
what  had  happened  within  his 
soul.  Such  a  long  time  since  I  had 
really  talked  with  him!  I  had 
bumped  into  him  here  and  there — 
at  a  convention,  a  dinner,  a  reu- 
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nion,  an  occasional  party;  but 
only  long  enough  for  a  shot  or 
two,  a  handshake,  an  introduction 
to  one  of  his  party  lieutenants. 

Were  the  stories  one  heard 
about  him  true?  Were  the  accu¬ 
sations  one  saw  printed  in  the 
magazines  accurate  or  was  some¬ 
body  trying  to  smear  Stevie  again? 
From  what  I  knew  of  him  once, 
I  had  faith  in  Stevie  still. 

I  remember  the  day  during  our 
second  year  of  college  he  told  me 
he  was  taking  up  politics.  I  was 
the  first  one  he  consulted:  he 
used  to  tell  me  everything.  He 
wanted  to  know  what  I  thought. 

The  two  of  us  had  been  with 
girls  but  I  could  see  Stevie  was 
restless  that  night.  We  were  in  a 
dance  hall  and  when  the  girls  had 
gone  to  the  powder  room,  Stevie 
said:  "Ditch  your  friend.  HI  do 
the  same.  I  want  to  tell  you  some¬ 
thing  and  it  will  take  time.”  That’s 
the  way  Stevie  was:  it  didn’t 
bother  him  about  the  girls.  Some 
other  night  he’d  make  love:  now 
he  wanted  to  talk  business  he 
thought  was  important. 

I  said,  "Leave  them  in  the 
ladies’  room.  Say  what  you  have 
to  say  down  at  McLaughlin’s.” 

He  was  finishing  his  second  gin 
and  orange  juice  when  he  looked 
up  and  said  suddenly:  "I’ve  given 
up  the  idea  of  the  priesthood.  I 
thought  I  had  the  call  but  I  can 
do  more  if  I  go  into  politics.” 

I  was  enthusiastic.  "You’ll  go 
far”,  I  said.  "I  know.  I  know  be¬ 
cause  you’re  honest  and  you  have 


the  brains  to  go  with  it.  You’re  a 
hell  of  a  talker  and  the  women  go 
for  you.” 

He  laughed  and  came  over  to 
my  side  of  the  table  —  that  was 
his  way  —  and  slapped  me  hard 
on  the  back.  I  basked  in  his  de¬ 
light  and  I  knew  that  this  smile 
and  these  mannerisms  would  be 
famous.  To  be  Stevie’s  friend  was 
a  great  honor  because  Stevie  was 
going  to  do  a  great  deal  of  good  in 
the  world. 

Even  then  he  was  a  tremendous 
idealist.  He  thought  every  man 
had  a  mission  in  life.  Stevie  had 
enormous  confidence  in  his  own 
ability.  Never  one  to  take  himself 
lightly,  he  told  me  quite  frankly 
that  night  in  McLaughlin’s  that 
he  would  go  to  the  top.  He  raised 
his  glass.  "A  toast  to  the  Irish 
Catholics,”  he  laughed.  "At  last 
from  the  tribes  of  Erin  there  has 
risen  a  statesman.  Me.  All  hail  to 
honor  and  to  integrity.  Glory  be 
to  the  Statue  of  Liberty.  No  graft. 
No  favors.  Steven  J.  Farrell  is  for 
decency  unlimited.” 

It  was  his  first  political  speech. 
But  he  meant  everything  he  said — 
underneath  the  sarcasm  there  was 
a  passion  to  do  the  right  thing. 
Stevie  had  fallen  in  love  with  prin¬ 
ciple.  He  read  books  on  politics 
and  law  with  the  voraciousness  of 
a  hungry  animal.  He  thought  he 
could  change  the  world. 

In  college  he  buttonholed  his 
Jesuit  professors  and  threw  moral 
situations  at  them  faster  than  they 
could  think  up  answers.  He 
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wanted  to  know  all  the  angles. 
When  he  was  in  power  there 
would  be  no  compromise.  Steven 
J.  Farrell  would  be  a  credit  to  his 
race  and  to  his  religion. 

My  Lord,  as  I  think  back,  I  can 
remember  how  critical  he  was  of 
his  own  people.  "The  trouble 
with  the  Irish,”  he  blurted  one 
day,  "is  that  they  think  the  sixth 
commandment  is  the  only  one  in 
the  book.” 

That  is  part  of  the  past,  I  sup¬ 
pose.  I  don’t  know.  My  watch 
said  6:20.  I  stood  at  the  window 
awaiting  the  advent  of  "the  Gov¬ 
ernor.” 

A  long  Cadillac  with  a  huge 
negro  behind  the  wheel  brought 
Stevie  to  a  stop  below  my  window. 
Only  the  negro  got  out.  He  came 
to  the  door  and  told  me  "the  Gov¬ 
ernor”  was  ready. 

"Won’t  he  come  in  for  a  drink 
first?”  I  asked. 

"He  says  he  wants  to  wait  in  the 
car  and  to  tell  you  to  come  out  so 
we  can  get  going,”  the  negro  said. 

I  climbed  into  the  cavernous 
back  seat  of  the  limousine  and 
from  beneath  a  gray  homburg  and 
a  black  double-breasted  overcoat, 
Stevie  extended  his  hand  to  me. 

"You  look  marvelous,  extra¬ 
ordinary,  handsome  after  all  these 
years,”  Stevie  said  several  times  in 
the  near-darkness.  He  kept  re¬ 
peating  my  first  name  as  he 
pumped  my  hand  firmly  and  af¬ 
fectionately.  He  said  everything 
in  an  air  of  distracted  detachment 
as  if  his  mind  were  many  miles 


away.  He  said  it  and  acted  it  as 
if  it  were  an  exercise  imposed  upon 
him  so  frequently  that  both  his 
actions  and  his  voice  were  me¬ 
chanical. 

"You  haven’t  changed  Gover¬ 
nor”  —  I  couldn’t  think  of  what 
to  say. 

"What’s  all  this  with  'Gover¬ 
nor’?”  he  snapped.  "Why  do  peo¬ 
ple  up  here  keep  calling  me  that?” 

"Very  well,  if  you  want  to  be 
exact  —  Mr.  Justice,  or  is  Right 
Honorable  the  accepted  form 
now?”  I  was  trying  to  be  funny. 

"It’s  not  that,”  he  brought  his 
hand  hard  down  on  my  shoulder. 
"Why  if  I  came  back  to  this  State 
now  I  couldn’t  get  elected  aider- 
man.”  He  giggled  again.  "The 
responsibilities,  the  cares  of  serv¬ 
ice,  the  insolence  of  office!  You 
say  I  haven’t  changed.  Well,  in 
here,  thing  aren’t  so  good.  Some¬ 
times  I  wonder  what  its  all 
worth.” 

He  took  out  a  small  flask  and 
held  it  to  his  mouth.  "Have  a 
little?”  he  asked. 

I  didn’t  want  any  but  I  had 
some  anyway. 

The  negro  brought  us  to  a  walk- 
down  restaurant  in  the  Italian 
section,  a  few  blocks  from  the 
wharves  that  porcupine  the 
Gotham  waterfront.  A  bouncy 
waiter  made  a  beeline  for  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  as  soon  as  we  entered. 
"Excellenza,”  he  smiled  solicit¬ 
ously.  He  bowed  low  in  affected 
homage,  then  led  us  to  the  aloof¬ 
ness  of  a  private  booth. 
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"This  is  where  I  always  sit,” 
Stevie  said.  "I  can  come  here  and 
get  stiff  and  nobody  bothers.”  He 
cocked  his  head  in  the  direction  of 
a  door  nearby.  "That  leads  to  the 
back.  They  can  push  me  through 
that  when  I’m  too  embarrassed  to 
leave  by  the  lobby.  A  magnificent 
arrangement.” 

We  each  had  three  martinis  be¬ 
fore  ordering  dinner.  "I  like  this 
place,”  Stevie  persisted.  "It’s  Eu¬ 
ropean.  I  have  an  affinity  for 
anything  Continental.  A  place 
must  have  flavor,  atmosphere, 
tradition  to  please  me.  The  murals 
here,  they’re  second  rate  but  — 
did  you  ever  see  my  art  collection? 
You  must  come  over  some  time. 
I’ve  really  become  quite  a  collec¬ 
tor.  I  acquired  a  genuine  Rubens 
last  month.” 

There  were  some  plastic  mixers 
on  the  table.  Almost  unconscious¬ 
ly,  Steven  took  one  into  his  hand 
and  snapped  it  in  half.  He  lifted 
another  and  held  a  lighted  match 
to  the  middle  and  bent  the  ends 
together.  "A  tie  clip,  for  thee,  il 
cavaliere” ,  he  joked,  leaned  across 
the  table  and  attached  the  con¬ 
verted  mixer  with  great  grace  to 
my  striped  cravat.  He  executed 
the  gesture  as  if  in  ritual,  as 
though  fancying  himself  a  French 
Marshall  conferring  the  Legion  of 
Honor,  a  Cardinal  Primate  be¬ 
stowing  the  pallium  on  a  brother- 
prelate. 

He  consulted  the  wine  list  and 
suggested  a  half-bottle  of  bur¬ 


gundy  to  sustain  us  during  the 
meal.  Between  his  impeccable 
parries  with  his  lobster,  he  chat¬ 
tered  cheerily  about  his  visit  to 
France  and  Germany  the  previous 
Summer,  his  address  to  an  econo¬ 
mists’  convention  in  Geneva,  a  trip 
underground  to  a  coal  mine  in 
Wales,  an  actress  he  seduced  in 
Milano.  Nostalgia  entered  into 
him  and  he  longed  for  the 
racy  days  when  the  two  of  us 
chased  the  same  girl  and  he  mar¬ 
ried  her.  And  how  was  Ruth?  I 
asked.  He  smiled.  "I  imagine  she’s 
excellent.  We’re  not  close  but 
we’re  still  friendly.” 

Then  he  said  suddenly:  "I  won¬ 
der  what’s  it’s  all  worth!  I  think 
sometimes  I  shall  give  up  every¬ 
thing  and  retire  to  the  Vermont 
hills  to  be  a  Capuchin  or  Carthu¬ 
sian  or  something.” 

"I  have  difficulty  picturing 
you  as  a  Carthusian,”  I  replied, 
attempting  humor  again. 

Dinner  eaten,  Steven  emptied 
his  Benedictine  into  his  coffee  and 
finished  it  in  a  flourish.  The 
bouncy  Italian  arrived  with  the 
bill;  I  reached  for  my  wallet.  But 
the  Governor  holds  the  proper 
amount  in  hand  while  others  fum¬ 
ble.  I  insisted,  however,  on  making 
payment.  We  sat  for  ten  minutes 
arguing  while  the  bouncy  Italian 
giggled,  and  ended  up  on  our  feet 
shouting  at  each  other.  I  was  de¬ 
termined  he  would  not  pay  now  as 
he  always  had  in  the  past.  In  the 
transition  from  politeness  to 
pointedness  I  experienced  a  nos- 
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talgia  of  my  own:  I  recalled  again 
our  youth:  generosity  had  been 
an  obsession  with  him  even  then. 
He  would  lapse  into  moods  and 
taunts  of  impregnable  silence 
whenever  I  tried  to  finance  the 
dinner,  the  game,  the  concert.  I 
know  now  that  this  large-hearted¬ 
ness  was  but  a  duct  for  his  ego¬ 
tism:  Steven  was  a  hopeless  intro¬ 
vert  forever  intent  on  mastering 
an  outside  he  was  never  really 
meant  for. 

Our  difference  of  opinion 
ended  at  last  when  I  agreed  to 
forego  the  dinner  check;  I  would 
be  responsible  for  all  subsequent 
refreshment.  The  negro  and  his 
cavernous  Cadillac  brought  us  to 
an  underheated  barroom  not  far 
from  the  Poverty  in  which  we 
were  raised.  There,  unrecognized, 
we  continued  our  reunion.  Amity 
was  restored  and  it  must  have  been 
not  long  before  midnight  that  the 
Governor  began  to  come  to  the 
point. 

ff Cavalier e  ”  he  started — I  ima¬ 
gine  he  had  acquired  a  fondness 
for  addressing  everyone  by  that 
name  while  he  was  abroad  —  "as 
much  as  I  should  prefer  to  retain 
our  conversation  within  the  limits 
of  our  glorious  past,  I  must  face 
facts  which  prompted  me  to  call 
you  tonight.  I  must  ask  you  a 
favor,  one  which  no  one  else  can 
grant.  It  takes  an  old  friend  like 
yourself  to  appreciate  it.” 

He  asked  for  another  drink,  but 
by  the  time  it  had  been  brought  to 
him  his  purpose  had  eluded  him. 


He  wavered — now  apologetically, 
now  pugnaciously  —  as  if  he  were 
explaining  himself  before  a  sub¬ 
committee.  He  dropped  his  phrases 
with  a  sluggish  sarcasm  and  he 
kept  arching  the  crevices  of  his 
sensitive  mouth  in  a  bitter  smile. 
Perhaps  he  was  practicing  on  me 
what  he  would  have  to  tell  others 
later.  I  was  drunk  and  declined 
further  service;  but  the  Governor 
seemed  to  find  courage  with  every 
appearance  put  in  by  our  waitress 
—  a  dumpish  girl  with  pimples  on 
her  face. 

The  Governor  struck  upon  his 
discomfort  in  the  government.  He 
rattled  on  incoherently  about 
charges  and  counter-charges;  sus¬ 
picions  cast  and  questions  asked. 
It  was  a  rough  life  all  the  way. 

"I  won’t  deny  some  of  my 
transactions  could  be  misinter¬ 
preted,”  he  said  regretfully.  "The 
fact  is  that  about  6  months  ago  a 
friend  of  mine  from  a  watch  firm 
out  west  came  to  me  with  a 
problem.  He  was  after  a  Federal 
loan  and  he  thought  maybe  I  could 
be  ...  of  assistance.  I  said  I’d  see 
what  I  could  do.”  He  broke  one 
more  plastic  mixer  and  emptied  his 
glass.  Instinctively,  his  fingers 
swished  his  youthful  black  hair  to 
a  more  elegant  spot  on  the  crown 
of  his  head. 

"My  friend  was  happy  when  his 
company  was  floated  five  and  a 
half  million  and  one  day  he  came 
into  the  office  and  handed  me  an 
envelope.  I  looked  inside  and  there 
was  thirty  thousand  dollars.  At 
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first  I  didn’t  know  just  what  to 
say.  After  a  while  I  smiled,  put 
the  envelope  in  my  desk  and  told 
my  friend  to  call  again  when  he 
was  in  Washington.” 

I  smiled  —  and  made  him  think 
he  was  amusing  me. 

"O,  but  it’s  not  funny  now,” 
he  cautioned.  "The  boss  told  me 
last  month:  "Any  more  stinks  in 
the  wind,  Stevie,  and  you’re  out  on 
your  rear  end.”  He  doesn’t  know 
about  this  watch  deal  yet.  But 
some  investigator  was  tipped  off 
and  I  know  it’s  going  to  break 
within  a  few  months.  That’s  why 
I  need  you;  do  me  this  one  favor 
will  you?  One  friend  to  another?” 

"You  haven’t  said  what  the 
favor  is.” 

"Look,  I  never  spent  that 
money.  I  was  too  smart  to  make  a 
deposit.  I  kept  it  at  home.  See? 
1  have  it  here  with  me  now!  All 
of  it  —  same  envelope,  too!” 

He  reached  into  his  inside 
pocket  and  withdrew  the  bundle 
of  bills.  He  slapped  it  in  front  of 
me.  There  was  spilt  gin  on  the 
table  and  the  money  got  wet. 
"Take  it”,  he  pleaded,  "take  all  of 
it!” 

"You’re  stiff  like  me  or  you’re 
crazy  or  you’re  both  at  once,”  I 
said.  "Put  it  back  in  your  pocket.” 


"No,  I  want  you  to  give  it  all 
away.  Spend  it  on  charity.  Some 
new  hospital.  Orphans.  The  youth 
center.  I  can’t  dispose  of  it  di¬ 
rectly.  I  can’t  be  obvious.  When 
the  thing  breaks,  I’ll  testify  I  only 
accepted  the  stuff  because  I 
wanted  it  for  the  poor.  Then  I’ll 
name  you.  They’ll  check  up  on 
you  and  find  out  you  are  an  old 
friend.  Then  they’ll  investigate 
some  more  and  sure  enough  you 
gave  away  thirty  thousand.  It 
sounds  weird  and  the  committee 
will  see  through  it  but  the  public 
will  sympathize  with  me.  I’ll  be 
Robinhood  all  over  again!  It 
might  even  clear  me  with  the 
boss.” 

"You’re  an  idiot,  Stevie.” 

"I  thought  we  were  friends.” 

"We  were,  once,  Stevie.  I  feel 
sorry  for  you.” 

He  clawed  open  the  envelope. 
"Here,  keep  five  thousand  for 
yourself,  if  that’s  what  you  want.” 

"That’s  not  what  I  want.  I  want 
to  go  home.” 

"I’m  begging  you.  I’m  on  the 
hook.  Think  of  all  the  favors  I 
did  for  you.  Sure,  I  took  a  buck, 
who  doesn’t?  But  look  what  I  gave 
the  people  for  it.  You  have  to  help 
me.  The  boss  said  no  more  stinks.” 


HER  HUSBAND  WORE  HORNS 


By  LAURENCE  R.  ZACK 


F 


REDERICK  B.  Kunz,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  Brutal  Crime 
magazine  stared  up  from  the 
paper-strewn  disorder  on  his  desk 
at  the  stout  spectacled  young  man 
standing  at  dutiful  attention  be¬ 
fore  him,  who  nervously  rustled  a 
sheet  of  paper  between  his  fingers. 
The  editor  coughed,  slowly  leaned 
back  in  his  chair  and  spoke:  "Yes, 
what  can  I  do  for  you,  Higgins?” 

A  look  of  surprise  flushed  pink, 


for  a  second,  on  the  young  man’s 
round  face.  Then  with  quickly 
returning  conviction  he  spoke 
hurriedly:  "Here’s  the  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  Grimes  case  you  asked 
me  to  look  up,  sir.”  He  offered 
the  paper  to  the  editor.  "The  one 
for  December’s  issue.” 

"What?  Oh,  yes,  lessee  what 
you’ve  got  there.” 

Kunz  took  the  paper  from  his 
employee’s  hand.  The  lines  of  his 
forehead  deepened  and  his  face 
scowled  at  the  first  glance  of  the 
contents.  Then  he  began  to  read 
aloud  in  a  low,  flat  voice. 

"On  the  murky  afternoon  of 
June  17,  1946,  in  the  town  of 
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Desmonde,  Massachusetts,  a  forty- 
year-old  mother  of  three  children, 
Hilda  Grimes,  was  hanging  clothes 
in  the  yard  of  her  employer,  Mor¬ 
timer  Lipsky.  At  about  four 
o’clock,  the  same  afternoon,  Mrs. 
Emma  Bowles,  a  close  resident,  saw 
the  hired  woman  lying  motionless 
on  the  ground  and  notified  her 
neighbor  who  investigated  and 
called  the  police.  The  woman  had 
been  strangled  and  left  lying  be¬ 
neath  the  lines  of  clothes  she  had 
already  hung.  Blood  was  present, 
not  the  woman’s,  and  a  safety 
razor  was  found  at  the  scene  along 
with  a  worn  felt  hat.  This  last  was 
recognized  as  belonging  to  the  vic¬ 
tim’s  husband,  Fenton  Grimes.  He 
was  immediately  made  the  object 
of  a  county-wide  search.  One 
week  later,  on  a  tip  supplied  by 
Miss  Silvia  Sekora,  employed  as  a 
waitress  in  Waterport,  Connec¬ 
ticut,  Fenton  Grimes  was  appre¬ 
hended  in  a  cheap  rooming-house. 
Grimes  admitted  to  the  slaying  of 
his  wife,  who,  he  said,  had  refused 
to  give  him  money  he  requested 
from  her  that  afternoon  in  the 
yard.  They  had  quarreled  and  he 
finally  seized  and  strangled  her  in 
a  brief  struggle  in  which  she  in¬ 
flicted  a  gash  on  his  hand.  It  was 
the  bandaged  hand  of  Grimes  that 
led  Miss  Sekora  to  suspect  his  iden¬ 
tity.  The  killer  was  tried  on  Octo¬ 
ber  21,  1946,  convicted  and  sen¬ 
tenced  to  life  imprisonment.” 

"Is  this  all  the  material  you 
gathered?”  asked  the  editor. 


Kunz  pitched  the  sheet  on  top 
of  the  debris,  placed  the  tips  of  his 
fingers  together,  and  slowly 
rocked  in  the  swivel  chair  before 
he  began  to  speak.  "I  hired  you, 
Higgins,  because  I  thought  you 
had  the  training  and  ambition  to 
become  a  good  feature  writer. 
That’s  why  I’ve  given  you  a 
chance  to  tackle  this  assignment 
alone,  with  a  little  help  from  me. 
...  to  let  you  get  a  fast  start  and 
learn  the  ropes.  I  can  always  over¬ 
look  mistakes  in  the  beginning, 
but  hereafter  when  I  give  you  a 
job  like  this,  I  want  it  done 
thoroughly.  You’ve  got  here  an 
excellent  sketch  of  the  history  of 
your  case,  and  you’ve  got  all  the 
basic  facts,  but  you  don’t  give  any 
additional  material  to  draw  upon. 
It’s  too  late  to  bother  with  that 
now,  but  hereafter  get  every  de¬ 
tail,  whether  significant  or  min¬ 
ute,  if  you  have  to  write  a  book 
on  it.  Is  that  clear?” 

"Yes  sir.” 

"Good!” 

Kunz  was  rather  pleased  with 
his  little  indoctrination  speech. 

"To  begin  with,”  he  said,  "we 
might  as  well  pick  a  title.  Any 
suggestions?” 

Higgins  had  taken  out  a  pad 
and  pencil  ready  to  copy  down  his 
instructions.  He  chewed  the  tip 
of  the  pencil  vigorously  as  he 
meditated,  pursing  his  lips  in  an 
intense  show  of  concentration. 

"How  about,  f The  Case  of  the 
Murdered  House  Servant’?” 

"How  about  leaving  Trie  Stan- 
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ley  Gardner  out  of  this?”  replied 
the  editor.  "You  want  something 
that  will  catch  the  spirit  of  this 
thing,  man.  Something  like,  weeell 
.  .  .  'She  Stood  In  His  Way \  The 
one  that  came  to  me  just  now 
was,  .  .  .  'Her  Husband  Wore 
Horns\  What  do  you  think  of 
that?” 

"Why,  uh,  I  think  it’s  great!” 

"So  do  I.  Now  then,  take  down 
these  revisions.  First  change  Hilda 
Grimes  to,  .  .  .  ohhh  —  make  it 
Rose,  Rose  St.  Clair  and  change 
Horace  to  Frank.  Give  Lipsky 
some  name  like  Clarke.  Now  then, 
I’ll  start  you  off.” 

The  editor  leaned  back  his  head, 
his  eyes  closed,  images  flashing 
upon  his  mind/ 

"We  have  here  the  eternal  tri¬ 
angle,  faithful  wife,  philandering 
husband  and  the  inevitable  other 
woman.  Three  lives  that  will  even¬ 
tually  cross  to  bring  disaster.  The 
conflict  reaches  its  climax  in  the 
scene  in  the  backyard,  when  Frank 
St.  Clair  demands  that  his  loving 
wife  Rose  give  him  her  earnings  in 
order  that  he  may  run  off  with 
Charmane  Winton,  an  allur¬ 
ing  .  .  .” 

"But  .  .  .” 

Higgins  had  stopped  writing, 
his  jaw  quivering. 

"Oh,  I  forgot  to  mention,  that’s 
Silvia  Secora.  An  alluring  .  .  .” 

"But  sir,  there  was  no  indication 
that  Grimes,  I  mean  St.  Clair, 
might  have  been  in  love  with  Sil¬ 
via,  I  mean  Charmane.” 

Kunz  slowly  opened  his  eyes. 


"There  is  no  indication,  as  you 
put  it,  that  he  might  not  have 
been  in  love  with  her,  is  there?” 
asked  the  editor  acidly.  "I  mean 
on  what  you’ve  given  me?” 

"No,  but ...” 

"All  right  then,  try  to  follow 
me,  please.  Rose  begged  her  hus¬ 
band  to  stay  for  the  children’s 
sake,  but  he  laughed  in  her  face. 
.When  she  kept  refusing  his  wild 
demands  he  lost  his  head  and  began 
to  throttle  her.  Her  look  of  plead¬ 
ing  changed  to  naked  terror.  In 
desperation  she  reached  for  the 
tiny  pair  of  scissors  in  her  pocket 
to  defend  herself,  and  as  he  forced 
the  breath  from  her  lungs,  she 
slashed  his  hand.  But  the  relentless 
fingers  tightened  about  her  throat. 
She  .  .  .  well,  what  now?” 

"It  wasn’t  a  scissors,  it  was  a 
razor,”  said  the  young  man, 
trembling  slightly  under  his  em¬ 
ployer’s  gaze. 

Kunz  gave  him  a  patronizing 
look  of  pity. 

"Tell  me  Higgins,  would  you 
suppose  a  loving,  faithful  wife 
such  as  Rose  St.  Clair,  mother  of 
three  adorable  children,  would  be 
in  the  habit  of  carrying  a  razor 
about  with  her  like  an  extra  bobby 
pin?  Just  what  did  they  teach  you 
in  college  anyway?” 

"Nothing,  sir.  I  mean  .  .  .” 

"That’s  what  I  thought.” 

Kunz  lifted  the  phone  and 
dialed  the  number  in  hard,  quick 
strokes. 

"Hello,  Charley!  F.  B.  speak¬ 
ing.  I  want  a  little  job  for  a  De- 
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cember  item  in  Brutal  titled,  Her 
Husband  Wore  Horns  .  .  .  Right! 
Here’s  the  scene.  The  victim  is 
sprawled  under  a  clothes  line  with 
a  bloodstained  pair  of  scissors 
clasped  in  her  hand.”  K  u  n  z 
glanced  at  Higgins.  "That’s  it. 
Give  me  a  good  leg  pose.  You 
know  what  I  want.  Yeah!  Thanks; 
so  long  Charley.” 

"I  was  wondering,  sir,”  spoke 
up  Higgins,  as  Kunz  set  the  phone 
down. 

"What  were  you  wondering?” 

"Well,  I  was  wondering,  won’t 
it  seem  strange  to  see  a  pretty 
young  girl  on  the  illustration  and 
then  read  about  the  murder  of  a 
forty-year-old  woman?” 

"Higgins,  my  boy,  now  that 
you  mention  it,  it  never  seems  to 
bother  our  readers.  In  fact,  they 
seem  to  prefer  it  this  way.  Of 
course,  if  you  think  illustrations 
of  fat  forty-year-old  ladies  would 
boost  circulation,  I’m  sure  . .  .” 

"Oh  no,  no,  I  was  just .  .  .” 

Little  beads  of  moisture  were 
visible  now  on  his  forehead,  and 
the  tops  of  his  glasses  were  be¬ 
ginning  to  steam. 

"Yes;  well  from  here  on  you 
can  follow  what  you  have  pretty 
much.Charmane  eventually  learns 
what  her  lover  has  done  and  begins 
to  get  greedy  for  reward  money. 
When  she  has  a  chance,  she  turns 
him  in  to  the  police,  exemplifying 
loyalty  among  thieves  or  whatever 
else  you  want.  I  think  that  covers 
it.  Have  you  got  fleas  or  some¬ 


thing  that  you’re  scratching?” 

"Oh  no!” 

"Do  you  have  any  questions 
then?” 

"No  sir.” 

"I  see,”  replied  the  editor.  "I 
hope  you  aren’t  getting  any  mis¬ 
taken  ideas  on  how  we  run  things 
here.  You  apparently  haven’t 
quite  grasped  the  policy  of  our 
magazine.  Brutal  Crime  never 
strives  to  falsify  facts  or  distort 
the  truth,  but,  in  some  instances 
it  is  necessary  to  develop  and  ex¬ 
tend  a  story  in  a  way  we  feel  can 
best  express  it,  and  our  readers  will 
enjoy.  Do  you  understand?” 

"Yes  sir.” 

"Good,  you  can  go  to  work  on 
that,  then.” 

The  young  man  walked  to  the 
door,  hesitated  there  and  then 
turned  and  spoke:  "Mr.  Kunz?” 

The  editor  glanced  up,  his  eyes 
narrowed  and  his  voice  came 
cautiously. 

"Yes?” 

"Would  it  be  all  right  to  have 
Frank  strangle  his  wife  with  the 
clothesline  in  that  scene  in  the 
yard?  I  thought  it  might  tie  in 
better  with  the  setting  of  the  mur¬ 
der.” 

The  editor’s  face  relaxed,  relief 
showing  itself  visibly. 

"I  think  you’re  finally  catch¬ 
ing  on,  my  boy.  We  may  make  a 
writer  out  of  you  yet.” 

Higgins  beamed  with  pleasure 
as  he  turned  and  left  the  office. 


SHAKESPEARE,  BROWNING,  AND 

EZRA  POUND 

By  JOHN  McLELLAN 


jP  ERHAPS  at  first  glance  the 
three  names  given  above  will  seem 
rather  unrelated.  More  mature 
consideration  will  reveal  that  they 
form  a  single  tradition  in  English 
poetry.  Perhaps  one  would  even  be 
justified  in  calling  it  the  major 
tradition.  What  they  have  in  com¬ 
mon  is,  however,  rather  difficult 
to  define  or  even  describe.  It  con¬ 
sists  primarily  in  a  similarity  of 
spirit,  but,  since  the  spirit  of  any 
work  cannot  be  put  down  in  black 
and  white  we  will  limit  ourselves 
to  the  consideration  of  technical 
qualities  which  they  share.  What 
sharply  distinguishes  their  work 
from  that  of  all  other  English 
poets  is  the  apparently  unre¬ 
strained  vigor  of  their  expression. 
The  emotions  they  express  seem  to 
be  spontaneous  outbursts  rather 
than  carefully  considered  state¬ 
ments.  They  make  the  reader  pe¬ 
culiarly  aware  that  the  poet  is  (or 
was)  a  living  being  while  the 
"rules”  of  English  prosody  are  not. 
Their  expression  seems  spontan¬ 
eous  and  artless  but,  actually  it  is 
the  result  of  the  most  consummate 
art.  I  shall  give  examples  later.  For 
now  let  me  say  that  their  skill  is 
abundantly  proved  by  the  per¬ 
fection  of  their  cadences. 

The  cadence  is  probably  the 


most  expressive  of  all  poetic  de¬ 
vices.  Yet  it  is  not  taught  in  school 
(as  the  simile  and  metaphor  are) 
and,  having  heard  quite  a  few 
people  read  poetry,  I  am  afraid 
many  of  them  are  not  acutely 
aware  of  its  existence.  I  hope  I 
shall  be  forgiven,  then,  for  the 
rather  lengthy  digression  I  shall 
make  to  describe  it  and  to  show 
how  it  can  be  and  has  been  used 
and  misused  in  the  past  by  various 
poets.  The  best  definition  of  the 
cadence  I  can  give  is  to  say  that  it 
is  the  total  sound  pattern  of  a  line 
of  verse.  It  is  what  you  should  get 
by  scanning  the  line,  but  you  will 
not  usually  get  it  that  way  due  to 
the  inadequate  and  misleading 
method  of  scansion  devised  by  the 
grammarians.  It  is  quite  obvious 
for  example,  that  the  movement 
of  the  line: 

To  be,  or  not  to  be,  that  is  the  question. 

sounds  quite  different  from  this 
one: 

St.  Agnes’  Eve — ah  bitter  chill  it  was. 

Yet  your  grammarian  will  call 
them  both  by  the  same  name — 
iambic  pentameter.  Of  course  he 
can  "prove”  that  they  both  are 
iambic  pentameter  by  scanning 
them  but  I  am  afraid  that  this 
scansion  will  be  more  of  a  mis¬ 
representation  than  a  representa- 
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tion  of  the  sound  of  the  line.  Do 
not  mistake  my  intention.  I  am 
not  going  to  offer  any  new 
method  of  scansion  partly  because 
I  am  too  lazy  to  attempt  such  a 
task  and  partly  because  I  suspect 
that  the  efforts  of  our  best  poets 
are  too  subtle  to  be  classified  and 
adequately  represented  by  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  conventional  signs.  I  only 
advise  that  the  reader  keep  his  ears 
open  when  he  is  reading  poetry 
and  not  pay  too  much  attention 
to  the  conventional  meters. 

That  the  reader  may  gain  some 
practice  in  listening  to  the  cadence 
of  a  verse  I  will  print  a  few  exam¬ 
ples  of  the  same  cadence  used  by 
different  writers.  The  last  line  of 
the  first  stanza  of  Mr.  T.  S.  Eliot’s 
poem  Ash  Wednesday  is: 

The  vanished  power  of  the  usual  reign. 

The  pattern  of  sound  is  the  same 
as  Shakepeare’s 

That  patient  merit  of  the  unworthy 
takes. 

It  is  no  accident  that  Shake¬ 
speare  used  this  cadence  to  end  the 
catalogue  of  misfortunes  in  Ham¬ 
let’s  soliloquy  and  that  Eliot  uses 
it  to  end  a  stanza  expressing  con¬ 
siderable  disillusionment.  The  ca¬ 
dence  sounds  conclusive  and  not 
at  all  cheerful.  It  provides  the  per¬ 
fect  finishing  touch  to  an  excel¬ 
lent  passage  in  both  instances.  Be¬ 
fore  leaving  Ash  Wednesday  I 
would  like  to  point  another  skill¬ 
ful  adaptation  of  another  poet’s 
technique.  The  first  line  of  this 
poem: 

Because  1  do  not  hope  to  turn  again $ 


bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  the 
opening  of  a  Canzone  by  Mr. 
Guido  Cavalcanti: 

Perch’  io  non  spero  di  tornar  giammai. 

Eliot  has  altered  the  cadence  about 
as  much  as  he  has  altered  the  mean¬ 
ing:  that  is  extremely  little  but 
enough  to  make  all  the  difference 
in  the  world. 

To  elaborate  what  is  probably 
more  than  sufficiently  obvious  al¬ 
ready  let  us  take  one  more  ex¬ 
ample.  Mr.  William  Blake  has,  in 
his  lovely  little  poem  on  the  lamb, 
these  lines: 

Made  thy  clothing  of  delight , 

Softest  clothing  wooly,  bright 

which  does  sound  much  like: 

With  thy  turned-up  pantaloons, 

And  thy  merry,  whistled  tunes ;  etc. 

The  interesting  thing  about  this 
comparison  for  me  is  not  only 
that  Blake’s  subject  matter  is 
much  less  obvious  and  much  less 
conventionally  treated  but  that 
Blake,  in  a  very  short  poem  knew 
enough  to  vary  his  cadence  lest  the 
one  quoted  above  become  mono¬ 
tonous. 

Little  lamb  who  made  thee ? 

Dost  thou  know  who  made  thee ? 

is  after  all,  very  different  from 
those  other  two  lines  of  this  poem 
quoted  above.  But  Whittier,  in  a 
much  longer  poem,  provides  no 
variety  at  all  but  repeats  the  same 
cadence  over  and  over  again  to  the 
bitter  end  even  though  it  is  a  ca¬ 
dence  of  which  one  very  soon  be¬ 
comes  weary. 

Weariness  is  also  the  effect  pro¬ 
duced  by  most  of  Mr.  Whittier’s 
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compatriots  and  contemporaries. 
If  we  take  this  piece  by  Longfel¬ 
low 

The  day  is  done  and  the  darkness 
Falls  from  the  wings  of  night , 

As  a  feather  is  wafted  downward 
From  an  eagle  in  his  flight. 

we  find  its  movement  dull  and 
uniform  enough  in  itself,  but  if 
we  compare  it  with  this  effusion 
of  Lowell’s 

The  snow  had  begun  in  the  gloaming 
And  busily  all  the  night 
Had  been  heaping  field  and  highway 
With  a  silence  deep  and  white. 

we  find  that  the  latter  has  man¬ 
aged  to  repeat  the  exact  same  so¬ 
porific  formula  as  the  former. 
His  verse  has  the  same  dull  reg¬ 
ularity,  the  same  sing-song  meter, 
even  the  very  same  rhyme  sound. 
Such  were  the  snores  at  that  time 
emitted  by  the  American  Muse. 

It  is  in  contrast  with  such  pro¬ 
ductions  as  these  that  one  can  best 
appreciate  the  inexhaustible  va¬ 
riety  of  Shakespeare’s  rhythms  and 
those  of  his  two  successors.  If  we 
examine  even  an  incidental  part  of 
one  of  Shakespeare’s  early  works 
we  notice  that  each  line  has  a 
movement  of  its  own  —  a  move¬ 
ment  that  is  the  perfect  expression 
of  its  meaning.  Take  the  opening 
of  Richard,  for  example: 

Now  is  the  winter  of  our  discontent 
Made  glorious  summer  by  this  sun 
of  York; 

And  all  the  clouds  that  lowered  upon 
our  house 

In  the  deep  bosom  of  the  ocean 
buried. 

Now  are  our  brows  bound  with 
victorious  wreaths ; 


Our  bruised  arms  hung  up  for 
monuments ; 

1,  that  am  curtailed  of  this  fair 
proportion, 

Cheated  of  feature  by  dissembling 
nature , 

Deformed ,  unfinished,  sent  before 
my  time 

Into  this  breathing  world,  scarce  half 
made  up 

And  that  so  lamely  and  unfashion¬ 
able 

That  dogs  bark  at  me  as  1  halt  by 
them ; 

From  an  examination  of  the 
above  we  see  that  every  line  has  a 
different  cadence — one  peculiarly 
suited  to  the  meaning  of  its  line. 
The  first  line  ends  more  or  less  "in 
the  air”  waiting  .for  the  next  line 
which  "rounds  it  off”.  The  third 
line,  both  in  meaning  and  in  move¬ 
ment,  carries  things  one  step  fur¬ 
ther.  The  fourth,  with  its  more 
heavy  rhythm  carries  the  thought 
and  the  sentence  to  a  very  con¬ 
clusive  end.  The  next  two  lines 
bring  in  a  lighter,  more  joyful 
strain.  The  rest  of  the  passage 
quoted  is  even  more  interesting 
since  the  feelings  expressed  are 
more  peculiarly  Richard’s  own. 
The  first  line  seems  to  be  spat  out. 
The  second  line  is  even  more  in¬ 
tense  spitting.  The  third  line  com¬ 
mences  to  rave.  The  raving  in¬ 
creases  in  the  next  line  as  far  as 
"Into  this  breathing  world”  then 
subsides  into  a  bitter  calm  with  the 
following  four  monosyllables.  The 
next  line  shows  a  tendency  to  rave 
held  tightly  in  check.  The  last  line 
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is  self-derision  expressed  by  a  pro¬ 
cession  of  mocking  monosyllables. 

Shakespeare’s  mastery  of  the 
monosyllable  is,  incidentally  the 
greatest  of  any  English  writer. 
Some  of  his  greatest  (and  most 
unscannable)  verses  are  entirely  in 

monosyllables.  There  is  Lear’s 

Blow  winds  and  crack  your  cheeks . 
Rage!  Blow! 
and  Othello’s 

Put  up  your  bright  swords ,  for  the  dew 
will  rust  them. 

For  an  example  of  the  wrong  way 
to  use  monosyllables  we  may  con¬ 
sult  Milton: 

O'er  many  a  frozen,  many  a  fiery  Alp, 

Rocks,  caves,  lakes,  fens,  bogs ,  dens, 
and  shades  of  death. 

Will  any  unbiased  reader  seriously 
here  maintain  that  the  second  line 
of  the  above  quotation  is  really  in 
the  same  meter  as  the  first?  Milton 
evidently  satisfied  himself  that  it 
was  because  he  could  scan  it  by 
the  simple  expedient  of  putting 
an  accent  on  every  second  syllable. 
Being  a  grammarian  he  was  not  at 
all  troubled  by  the  fact  the  line 
would  sound  utterly  ridiculous  if 
read  that  way.  Any  normal  and 
healthy  reader  would,  of  course, 
accent  each  of  the  nouns  in  the 
list.  According  to  this  method  we 
find  eight  stressed  syllables  in  the 
line  and  surely  no  verse  with  that 
number  of  stresses  can  claim  the 
name  of  iambic  pentameter.  Yet 
all  the  other  verses  in  Paradise  Lost 
are  written  in  very  regular  (one 
might  even  say  pedantic)  iambs. 

Let  us  however  leave  Milton  and 
return  to  Shakespeare.  If  we 


examine  the  quotation  from  Lear 
we  find  that  it  does  not  even  con¬ 
tain  ten  syllables  and  so,  unlike 
Milton’s  verse,  it  cannot  possibly 
be  scanned  even  by  the  most  dis¬ 
ingenuous  grammatical  devices. 
Yet  he  has  kept  the  feeling  of 
iambic  pentameter  which  Milton 
has  not. 

The  technique  demonstrated  in 
these  lines  —  a  technique  as  close 
to  free  verse  as  one  can  come  with¬ 
out  actually  writing  free  verse  — 
was  adopted  by  Browning  (with, 
of  course,  considerable  modifica¬ 
tions)  and  later  by  Ezra  Pound 
(with,  of  course,  even  more  con¬ 
siderable  modifications). 

Another  phase  of  Shakespeare’s 
technique  that  was  adapted  by  the 
two  later  poets  is  his  method  of 
keeping  the  focus  on  the  mind  of 
the  character  who  is  speaking 
rather  than  on  the  subject  about 
which  he  is  speaking  (Dr.  Samuel 
Johnson  took  grave  exception  to 
this  method  because  he  thought  of 
poetry  as  having  a  rhetorical  pur¬ 
pose  but  this  is  hardly  the  place  to 
go  into  that) .  Hence  Shakespeare’s 
preoccupation  with  the  conceit 
(they  were  natural  to  the  Eliza¬ 
bethan  mind)  Browning’s  way  of 
wandering  through  the  minds  of 
his  Dramatis  Personae.  Count 
Guido  Franceschini,  for  example, 
in  "The  Ring  and  The  Book”, 
being  about  to  go  to  the  gallows, 
indulges  in  an  anatomical  dis¬ 
course  about  the  nerve  that  will 
be  stopped  by  the  noose  and  the 
very  interesting  (if  somewhat 
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painful)  manner  in  which  this 
will  bring  about  death.  Pound,  in 
his  Hugh  Selwyn  Mauberly,  leaps 
from  one  classical  allusion  to 
another  while  expressing  his  in¬ 
tense  hatred  of  modern  civilization 
and  his  disgust  at  certain  current 
events.  Browning  undoubtedly 
thought  the  interest  in  anatomy 
natural  to  the  Rennaissance  man 
he  was  writing  about  and  Pound 
knew  that  the  classical  allusions 
were  natural  to  himself.  In  each 
case  however,  these  details  are  in¬ 
cluded  because  they  are  natural  to 
the  mind  behind  the  poem  not 
because  they  are  necessary  to  ex¬ 
press  the  subject  matter  —  a  cus¬ 
tom  which,  in  English  literature 

at  least,  dates  back  to  Shakespeare: 

Plots  have  I  laid ,  inductions  dangerous, 

"Inductions”  is  a  rather  strange 
and  unusual  word  to  use  for 
thoughts.  Shakespeare  uses  it,  evi¬ 
dently  because  he  feels  like  using  it 
and  he  is  somehow  right.  It  is 
probably  this  following  of  their 
own  whims  (coupled,  no  doubt 
with  an  almost  infallible  instinct) 
that  gives  the  work  of  these  poets 
that  air  of  spontaneity  which  I 
mentioned  earlier  and  which  en¬ 
ables  them  to  write  poetry  which 
seems  to  realize  its  ends  without 
reference  to  any  set  of  rules  of 
versification,  sometimes  even  in 
spite  of  rules  of  versification  as  in 
these  lines  from  Pound’s  Mauber¬ 
ly: 

Unaffected  by  the  march  of  events 

He  passed  from  men's  memory  in  Pan 
trentiesme 


De  son  eage.  The  case  presents 

No  adjunct  to  the  Muses  diadem. 

I  think  the  reader  will  best  per¬ 
ceive  what  I  am  trying  to  say 
about  the  complete  difference  of 
these  three  from  all  other  English 
writers  if  he  compares  them  with 
the  following  lines  from  Andrew 
Marvell  which  are  also  excellent 
but  have  a  very  different  kind  of 
excellence. 

He  nothing  common  did  or  mean 
Upon  that  memorable  scene; 

But  with  his  keener  eye 

The  axe’s  edge  did  try 

Nor  called  the  gods  with  vulgar  spite 

To  vindicate  his  helpless  right 

But  bowed  his  comely  head, 

Down  as  upon  a  bed. 

If  the  contrast  between  these 
two  is  not  very  enlightening,  try 
contrasting  Marvell’s  lines  with 
those  other  lines  of  Pound’s  poem 
beginning, 

Died  some  pro  patria 
Non  dulce  non  et  decor 
Walked  eye  deep  in  Hell 

Marvell’s  lines  are,  as  I  have  said 
excellent.  Their  cadence  is  subtly 
varied  but  always  within  the  strict 
limits  of  tetrameter  verse.  Pound’s 
emotion  on  the  other  hand  seems 
to  refuse  to  hold  in  any  bounds,  at 
least  in  the  bounds  of  conventional 
rhyme  and  meter.  In  the  first 
passage  I  have  quoted  there  seems 
to  be  enough  of  the  shreds  of  those 
conventions  to  indicate  that  they 
have  been  in  a  battle  with  the 
emotion  behind  the  poem  and  have 
lost.  In  the  second  passage  the 
rhyme  and  meter  which  have  been 
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found  inadequate  to  the  job  of  ex¬ 
pressing  what  Pound  wants  ex¬ 
pressed  have  been  completely 
eliminated  and  the  cadences,  the 
rhythm  make  a  form  of  their  own 
which  does  express  the  feeling  ade¬ 
quately.  It  is  this  passing  of  the 


bounds  of  convention  —  not  by 
way  of  "experimenting”  but  to 
meet  a  real  need  —  which  dis¬ 
tinguishes  these  three  poets  and 
makes  them,  I  believe,  the  greatest 
in  our  language. 


‘POETRY 


Lyric  poetry,  Master  of  the  art: 

A  blind,  reaching  projection 
Of  the  soul  into  the  realms 
Of  silence,  of  solitude, 

Moving  lowly  among  dormant  emotion, 
Striking,  here  and  there, 

A  responsive  chord, 

Releasing  some  unembodied  rapture; 
Racing  wildly  up  and  down 
In  lyric  cadenzas  of  fire, 

Plucking  some  sweet,  wild  ecstasy 
From  the  muted  shades 
Of  some  rare  intellectual  motion, 
Captured  forever  in  deep — 

Sounding  syllables  for  the  soul. 


— Luman  C.  Drake 


THE  PROPOSAL 


By  JOHN  L.  DOOLEY 


T 

J  ASPER  Duckwood  scarcely 
stood  five  feet  in  his  Walker  Stet¬ 
son  elevator  shoes.  Although  he 
ate  gluttonously,  he  was  needle 
thin.  His  sad  face  seemed  to  fall 


down  on  both  sides  of  his  little 
stub  of  a  nose.  All  this,  of  course, 
adds  up  to  an  indication  of  why 
he  was  a  whispering  sullen  sort  of 
fellow. 

It  wasn’t  until  his  twenty-fifth 
birthday  that  he  came  to  the  real¬ 
ization  that  he  was  a  full  grown 
man,  as  full  grown,  at  least,  as  he 
ever  would  be.  With  a  slight  sigh 
of  despair,  and  a  wisp  of  courage, 
he  decided  to  accept  the  fate  that 
was  himself.  Along  with  this  shat¬ 
tering  realization,  he  became 
aware,  all  at  once,  that  grown 


(well,  fully  matured)  men  get 
married.  Although  he  was  not  a 
misogynist,  he  certainly  was  not 
the  gallant  type. 

Indeed,  he  was  reservedly  at¬ 
tracted  to  females,  and  frequently 
was  invited  to  parties  because  of 
his  proficiency  as  a  rug-cutter.  At 
such  affairs,  Jasper  sat  in  the 
shadow  of  his  gloom  until  some 
dance-crazed  girl  took  his  frail 
arm  and  dragged  him  onto  the 
floor.  Once  dancing,  Jasper  was 
as  happy  as  a  lark.  His  face  pulled 
itself  together  and  his  whole  frame 
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attuned  itself  to  the  music.  Girls 
liked  to  dance  with  him  because 
he  was  incomparably  the  best 
dancer  around. 

Most  girls  liked  to  ask  him  em¬ 
barrassing  questions  because  of  his 
amazing  response  to  them.  "I  hear 
you’re  training  to  be  a  boxer,”  a 
teasing  damsel  once  asked  with  a 
stiff  upperlip  as  they  danced. 
Jasper,  searching  out  her  face  for 
a  smile  and  not  finding  it,  hid  his 
head  on  the  back  of  her  arm  and 
did  a  couple  of  quick  two-steps. 

Another  once  asked,  "Mr. 
Duckwood,  is  it  true  that  you  are 
twenty-five?”  He  turned  marsh¬ 
mallow  white  and  then  vermilion, 
swallowed  hard  and  blurted,  "My 
mother  says  I  was  a  premature 
baby.” 

However,  despite  his  very  con¬ 
scious  preoccupation  with  his  size, 
Jasper  began  to  seek  out  a  mate 
with  whom  he  hoped  to  unite  in 
matrimonial  bliss.  It  was  at  a  party 
that  he  met  Petunia  Sparrow.  It 
was  hardly  love  at  first  sight,  in 
fact  it  wasn’t  until  after  his  first 
dance  with  her,  (during  which 
her  size  twelve  steamshovels 
trampled  his  feet  five  times)  that 
he  saw  her  face.  She  stood  a  husky 
five-feet-ten.  She  was  the  robust, 
bosomy,  athletic  type,  the  kind 
that  doesn  t  believe  in  girdles  or 
reducing  exercises.  Right  from 
the  start,  she  liked  Jasper’s  un¬ 
assuming  manner,  and  was  un¬ 
consciously  certain  that  she  had 
never  met  anybody  like  Jasper 
Duckwood  before. 


They  danced  all  the  dances  to¬ 
gether  that  night  and  she  asked 
him  to  see  her  home.  Jasper  didn’t 
mind;  he  didn’t  have  to  work  the 
next  morning  at  the  Steel  Mill,  so 
sure  he  didn’t  mind.  On  the  way 
home  she  was  very  sweet  and 
talked  in  such  a  confidential  tone 
to  him,  that  Jasper,  hardly  real¬ 
izing  what  he  was  doing,  asked 
her  to  the  movies  the  next  night. 
She  laughed  loud  and  shrilly  and 
said,  "I’d  love  to,  you  big  wolf 
of  a  man,”  and  laughed  big  and 
loud  and  ran  in  the  house.  He  was 
rather  happy  to  consider  that  he 
certainly  did  have  a  way  with 
women.  He  knew  that  it  wasn’t 
absolutely  true,  but  he  always 
slept  better  when  he  thought 
about  it. 

Anyway,  Petunia  was  as  nice  as 
jacks  the  next  night  at  the  movies, 
and  she  was  very  glad  to  share  a 
soda  with  him,  and  even  gave  him 
a  head  start.  Although  she  talked 
a  lot  and  laughed  long  and  loud, 
he  couldn’t  help  liking  her  spon¬ 
taneous  companionship.  He  again 
found  himself  asking  her  for 
another  date,  and  what  was  more 
surprising,  she  accepted.  Oh  what 
a  rogue  he  was,  he  told  himself, 
and  even  dared  to  think  that  he 
could  get  along  without  his  eleva¬ 
tor  shoes. 

Things  went  on  like  that,  and 
since  it  scraped  a  little  pride  into 
Jasper,  he  didn’t  mind  a  bit.  One 
night  after  a  movie,  Petunia  bent 
down  and  allowed  him  to  kiss  her 
on  the  cheek.  On  his  way  home 
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that  night,  Jasper  got  frightened. 
He  knew  it  was  now  a  dead  serious 
business. 

He  wasn’t  sure  he  wanted  to 
marry  Petunia,  but  he  knew  she 
was  a  woman  and  didn’t  dislike 
his  company,  so  he  decided  to 
leave  everything  to  fate.  Fate 
soon  struck.  One  night  after 
taking  a  big  bite  of  hot  pizza ,  he 
proposed  to  her.  Petunia  laughed 
long  and  loud,  but  said  she’d  have 
to  go  home  and  ask  her  mother. 

Mrs.  Sparrow  was  a  whale  of  a 
woman.  She  displayed  three  chins, 
mousy  blonde  hair,  raspberry  eyes, 
childlike  teeth,  and  a  roar  of  a 
laugh.  She  greeted  him  like  Queen 
Mary  coming  into  dock.  She  was 
a  beer  totler  and  smoked  a  cigar, 
which  she  did  in  reverent  memory 
of  her  husband  who  had  died  from 
a  mosquito  bite  seven  years  before. 

After  nearly  crushing  his  hand 
in  hers,  she  squinted  at  him, 
downed  a  draft  of  beer  and  in¬ 
quired  moles  tingly,  * 'Young  man, 
do  you  really  look  like  that,  or  am 
I  drunk?” 

Jasper  made  no  reply,  but  Petu¬ 
nia  stated  defiantly,  "Ain’t  he  a 
dream,  Mummie?” 

Mummie  sat  herself  down  gin¬ 
gerly,  chewed  on  her  cigar  awhile, 
clenched  her  beer  mug  firmly  and 
riveted  her  eyes  on  Jasper.  "Tell 
me,  Mr.  Duckweed,  what  do  you 
do  for  a  living?” 

Coughing  in  the  foul  cigar  air 
that  gassed  up  the  room,  Jasper 
managed  to  say,  "I  work  at  the 
Steel  Mill.” 


"The  Steel  Mill?”,  she  roared 
like  Moby  Dick.  "And  what  do 
you  do  there,  Mr.  Duckweed?” 

"Duckwood,”  giggled  Petunia. 
"His  name  is  Duckwood,  Mum¬ 
mie.” 

"Yes,  Petunia-pet,  Duckwood, 
what  to  you  do  there?” 

"I’m  a  riveter,  ma  .  .  ma  .  .  am.” 

"Don’t  you  think  he’s  ducky, 
don’t  you,  Mummie?”,  smarted 
Petunia. 

Placing  her  mug  of  beer  on  one 
knee,  she  asked  in  a  somewhat 
startled  but  solemn  tone,  "Is  it 
true,  my  dear  sir,  that  you  desire 
my  daughter’s  hand  in  matri  .  .  . 
(she  politely  put  her  hand  over 
her  mouth)  in  matrimony?” 

Jasper  blushed  as  brightly  as  he 
could  and  whispered,  "If  she’ll 
have  me.” 

"I’m  certain  she’ll  have  you,  all 
of  you,  every  atom  of  you.  Won’t 
you,  dearie?” 

"Oh,  Mummie!”  giggled  Petu¬ 
nia  with  rapture. 

"Well,  Duckweed,  you’ll  have 
to  propose.” 

Jasper  gave  a  desperate  look, 
and  appeared  on  the  brink  of 
death. 

"Go  on,  no  need  to  bother  about 
me  being  here”,  Mrs.  Sparrow 
shouted  hoarsely,  with  a  fling  of 
her  flabby  forearm. 

"Mummie,”  Petunia  said  sweet¬ 
ly.  "You’re  embarrassing  Mr. 
Duckwood.” 

"Well,  he  has  to  propose.  That’s 
the  first  rule.” 

"He  already  has.” 
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"Oh  well,  forget  about  the  pro¬ 
posal.  You  want  him,  don’t  you 
Pet,  no  matter  what  the  con¬ 
sequences,  don’t  you?”  Petunia 
nodded  wildly.  "And  you  want 
my  little  Petunia,  don’t  you,  Mr. 
Duckweed,  no  matter  what,  don’t 
you?”  Jasper  bowed  his  head  in 
submission.  "O.K.,  if  that’s  the 
way  you  want  it,  that’s  it.” 

Petunia  got  up  and  kissed  Jasper 
on  the  forehead,  and  his  head  be¬ 


gan  to  whirl,  although  he  didn’t 
quite  know  why.  He  got  up 
quickly  and  without  a  word 
walked  out  the  front  door. 

As  he  walked  home,  he  felt  be¬ 
wildered.  He  wondered  what  had 
got  into  him.  He  wasn’t  exactly 
happy  about  the  matter,  and 
somehow  felt  unhappy  about  ever 
having  bought  a  pair  of  elevator 
shoes. 


LAMENT 


I  am  an  architect. 

I  have  built  cities, 

Tower — tall  and  strong; 

Bright  walls  gleaming 
In  the  noonday  sun. 

And  now,  now 
The  darkening  shadow 
Of  a  godless  race  dims 
My  shining  walls. 

I  am  an  architect. 

I  have  passed  through 
A  new  land;  behind 
Are  my  footprints 
In  steel  and  stone. 

— And  yet,  the  godless 
Have  made  my  step 
A  heavy  one;  for 

I  am  only  an  architect: 

I  cannot  build  a  better  world. 

—  William  C.  Bond 


TIMBREL  AND  PSALTERY 


By  FREDERIC  BEAUDOIN 


Everywhere  and  at  ail 

times,  song  and  music  were  to  be 
heard  in  ancient  Israel.  Just  as 
Homer  called  singing  and  string 
music  "the  consecration  of  the 
meal”,  so  also  in  ancient  Israel,  no 
ceremonial  meal,  marriage  or  fu¬ 
neral  would  be  celebrated  without 
its  appropriate  accompaniment. 
The  work  of  the  Israelites  as  well 
as  their  ceremonies  was  done  to 
the  songs  of  joy  and  dancing  and 
the  beat  of  a  tambourine.  Vic¬ 
torious  warriors  and  generals  were 
met  by  choruses  of  dancing  and 
singing  maidens. 

Jewish  tradition  has  given  ex¬ 
pression  to  the  importance  of 
music  by  establishing  Jubal  as  the 
inventor  of  music  and  father  of 
musicians  as  early  as  the  seventh 
generation  after  the  creation 
(Gen.  4/21 ).  From  an  old  Span¬ 
ish  book  found  in  early  eighteenth 
century  in  a  Mexican  monastery, 
comes  the  story  that  Jubal  was  lis¬ 
tening  to  Tubal-Cain’s  forge,  and 
noticed  the  difference  in  pitch  of 
the  sounds  made  by  the  strokes  on 
the  anvil.  Some  tones  were  high, 
some  low  and  some  medium.  He 
compared  this  to  the  human  voice, 
and  tried  to  imitate  the  sounds, 
high,  low  and  medium,  of  the 
forge.  Thus  he  became  the  first 


singer  and  musician  of  the  He¬ 
brews. 

An  important  influence  on  the 
human  heart  has  always  been 
ascribed  to  music.  This  has  even 
been  employed  to  drive  away  the 
evil  spirit  of  melancholy,  as  when 
David  played  before  the  sick  King 
Saul.  An  art  to  which  such  a 
powerful  influence  was  attrib¬ 
uted,  and  among  whose  most 
famous  masters  the  greatest  King 
of  Israel  belonged,  must  have  been 
zealously  practiced  and  honored 
with  a  most  important  place  in 
daily  life  and  customs. 

Samuel,  the  last  and  most  re¬ 
spected  of  the  Judges,  built  a 
school  of  prophecy  and  music,  and 
here  it  was  that  young  David  hid 
himself  to  escape  the  persecutions 
of  Saul.  This  youthful  warrior  is 
called  the  Great  Musician;  he 
composed  and  sang  many  of  the 
psalms,  the  most  beautiful  re¬ 
ligious  songs  in  the  world.  How 
much  it  would  mean  to  us  if  we 
knew  the  music  David  sang  to 
these  psalms!  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  music,  to  which  they  were 
originally  sung,  has  been  lost,  the 
psalms  have  been  an  inspiration  to 
all  composers  of  religious  music 
throughout  the  ages.  David,  hav¬ 
ing  learned  much  at  Samuel’s 
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school,  was  able  to  create  a  most 
beautiful  musical  service  for  the 
temple,  the  basis  of  the  service 
used  today  in  Jewish  synagogues. 

At  Samuel’s  school  the  number 
that  were  instructed  in  the  songs 
of  the  Lord  was  two-hundred, 
four  score  and  eight.  There  were 
in  all  four  thousand  at  the  school, 
including  assistants,  students, 
players  of  the  various  instruments 
and  the  two-hundred  and  eighty- 
eight  professional  singers. 

All  of  these  people  did  not  per¬ 
form  at  one  time;  for  the  ordinary 
services,  they  used  twelve  male 
singers,  and  twelve  instrumental¬ 
ists  —  nine  harpists,  two  psaltery 
players  and  one  cymbal  dasher. 

The  great  Jewish  historian,  Jo¬ 
sephus,  tells  us  that  Solomon  had 
two-hundred  thousand  singers, 
forty  thousand  harpists,  a  like 
number  of  sistrum  players  and 
twenty  thousand  trumpeters. 

It  is  not  easy  to  describe  the  in¬ 
struments  used  thousands  of  years 
ago,  for  the  names  have  become 
altered  through  the  ages,  and  we 
find  the  same  type  of  instruments 
called  by  different  names  in  dif¬ 
ferent  centuries  and  nations. 
However,  there  is  a  basic  fact 
upon  which  we  can  form  our  con¬ 
ceptions  of  ancient  biblical  instru¬ 
ments.  There  is  in  music  a  pos¬ 
tulate  which  states  that  all  musical 
instruments  may  be  divided  into 
three  classes:  percussion,  strings, 
and  winds.  Of  these  three,  the  per¬ 
cussion  instruments  are  the  most 
primitive.  They  do  not  possess  any 


properly  articulated  tones,  but 
only  sounds.  Their  single  artistic 
element  is  rhythm,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  is  certainly  the  foundation 
and  essential  characteristic  of 
music. 

Among  percussion  instruments 
the  one  most  frequently  men¬ 
tioned  is  the  timbrel  or  tabaret , 
which  corresponds  exactly  to  our 
tambourine.  Often  they  were  so 
richly  ornamented  that  they  were 
considered  as  decorations.  In  one 
of  the  most  splendid  passages  of 
the  prophet  Jeremias,  we  read: 
"And  I  will  build  thee  again  and 
thou  shalt  be  built,  O  Virgin  of 
Israel.  Thou  shalt  again  be  adorned 
with  thy  timbrels,  and  shalt  go 
forth  in  the  dances  of  them  that 
make  merry  (Jer.  3  1/4).”  This 
passage  is  particularly  characteris¬ 
tic  of  the  nature  of  the  timbrel 
in  two  respects:  first,  it  usually 
appears  in  the  hands  of  women  (in 
all  places  where  timbrel  players  are 
expressly  mentioned,  they  are  ma¬ 
trons  or  maidens) ,  and  secondly, 
it  always  appears  in  connection 
with  the  dance  as  being  used  to 
mark  rhythm. 

The  second  percussion  instru¬ 
ment  in  the  Old  Testament  is  the 
familiar  cymbal.  In  the  first  place, 
the  cymbal  must  have  been  con¬ 
structed  of  brass,  for  in  the  fa¬ 
miliar  passage,  I  Cor  13/1,  the 
Apostle  Paul  writes,  "If  I  should 
speak  with  the  tongues  of  angels, 
but  do  not  have  charity,  I  have  be¬ 
come  as  sounding  brass  or  a  tin¬ 
kling  cymbal.”  The  Hebrew  root 
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from  which  the  word  cymbal  is 
derived,  means  "clatter”,  "to  give 
forth  a  sharp  penetrating  sound.” 
Since  a  penetrating  and  loud  sound 
is  always  attributed  to  cymbals, 
we  may  consider  them  as  two 
plates  of  metal  to  be  struck  to¬ 
gether;  that  is  to  say,  they  are  the 
instruments  which  we  know  as 
cymbals  and  which  are  most 
familiar  to  us  in  military  music  in 
combination  with  a  bass  drum. 

Other  percussion  instruments 
are  mentioned,  but  the  form  of 
one  of  them  is  still  uncertain.  The 
one  which  is  quite  certain  cor¬ 
responds  exactly  to  the  Greek  sis- 
trum  which  consists  of  transverse 
rods  upon  which  hang  metal  rings 
that  are  made  to  produce  tones  by 
shaking. 

Then,  too,  an  instrument  called 
the  shalisb  is  mentioned,  in  the 
hands  of  women  together  with  the 
timbrel ,  at  the  triumphant  recep¬ 
tion  of  Davd  upon  his  return  from 
the  conquest  of  the  giant  Goliath 
(I  Sam.  18/6).  The  word  shalisb 
is  derived  from  the  same  root  as 
shalisb  the  number  "three”.  This 
we  have  been  accustomed  to  iden¬ 
tify  with  our  modern  triangle,  but 
it  is  a  question  whether  we  are  jus¬ 
tified  in  so  doing.  These,  then,  are 
the  percussion  instruments  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Old  Testament. 

It  might  be  more  logical  for  us 
to  follow  the  percussion  instru¬ 
ments  with  wind  instruments, 
since  they  are  primitive  as  are 
the  percussion.  But  as  far  as  An¬ 
cient  Israel  was  concerned,  the 


stringed  instruments  were  the 
most  important. 

The  string  instruments  which 
the  Old  Testament  mention  are 
the  kinnor  and  nebel.  That  both 
were  made  of  strings  drawn  across 
wood  may  be  proved  by  the  pas¬ 
sage  in  3  Kings  10/12.  Here  it  is 
recorded  that  Solomon  ordered 
instruments  of  this  sort,  for  the 
temple  service,  to  be  made  out  of 
thyine  trees  or  sandal  wood.  Of 
the  two,  the  kinnor  is  the  more  im¬ 
portant,  but  the  nebel  is  part  of  a 
more  definite  tradition.  Jerome 
tells  us  that  the  nebel  possessed  the 
form  of  a  Greek  delta.  Thus  we 
have  a  mental  picture  of  the  trian¬ 
gular  pointed  harp,  small  enough 
to  be  carried  in  the  hand. 

There  must  have  been  several 
varieties  of  nebel.  A  harp  of  ten 
strings  (dekachord)  is  repeatedly 
mentioned  in  clear  distinction  to 
the  usual  ones  which  must  have 
had  fewer  than  ten  strings,  prob¬ 
ably  four  or  six  strings. 

By  far  the  more  important 
stringed  instrument  is  the  kinnor. 
Its  invention  is  ascribed  to  Jubal. 
It  was  used  on  the  most  varied  oc¬ 
casions.  The  exiles  hung  them  on 
the  willows  by  the  waters  of  Baby¬ 
lon  (Ps.  136/2)  ;  and  according  to 
a  passage  from  Isaias  (Is.  23/16) 
they  were  used  by  harlots  for  the 
public  allurement  of  men.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  fact  that  the  kinnor 
was  plucked  with  the  fingers  of 
the  left  hand  and  also  struck  with 
a  plectrum,  it  may  be  compared 
to  our  zither.  All  antiquity  was 
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unacquainted  with  the  use  of  bows 
to  produce  sounds  from  stringed 
instruments. 

The  invention  of  one  of  the 
wind  instruments,  called  the  ugab 
is  likewise  ascribed  to  Jubal.  In 
Gen.  4/21,  it  is  mentioned  twice, 
and  in  the  book  of  Job  (21/ 12; 
3  0/3 1 ) .  This  ugab  is  probably  the 
same  as  the  bag-pipe  or  an  early 
form  of  the  organ. 

The  most  important  reed  in¬ 
strument,  the  flute  or  pipe,  we 
find  referred  to  only  in  five  pas¬ 
sages:  Kings  10/5 ;  3  Kings  l/40; 
Isaias  5/12;  and  30/29;  Jer.  48-36. 
Of  the  construction  of  these  flutes, 
the  Old  Testament  tells  us  nothing 
but  probably  this  "pipe”  was  not 
a  transverse  flute,  but  a  sort  of 
beaked  flute,  and  therefore  similar 
to  a  clarinet. 

Animal  horns  are  mentioned 
twice  as  wind  instruments:  Ex. 
19/13  and  the  famous  trumpet  at 
the  walls  of  Jericho,  (Josue  6/5) . 
According  to  many  pictures  these 
silvered  instruments  were  rather 
long  and  slender  and  perfectly 
straight,  widening  gradually  into 
a  bellmouth.  Hence,  these  very  in¬ 
struments,  which  the  authors  of 


ancient  art  place  in  the  hands  of 
angels,  may  be  compared  to  the 
clarion  of  Arthurian  legend. 

Both  the  secular  and  sacred 
music  of  ancient  Israel  have  long 
been  silenced  by  time.  Not  one 
tone  has  remained  alive,  not  one 
note  of  her  melodies  do  we  hear. 
But  not  in  vain  did  it  resound  in 
days  of  old.  Without  temple 
music,  there  would  be  no  temple 
song,  without  temple  song,  no 
psalms.  The  psalms  belong  to  the 
most  precious  treasures  among  the 
spiritual  possessions  of  mankind; 
these  we  owe  to  the  music  of  an¬ 
cient  Israel. 

The  Psalms  are  the  prayerful 
voice  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Through  them  breathes  the  in¬ 
spiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  They 
have  been  adopted  into  the  liturgy 
of  the  Church  and  their  accent 
will  always  touch  the  heart  of 
man.  They  echo  all  the  changes  of 
the  human  spirit  and  answer  its 
every  need,  and  they  are  a  mighty 
symphony  of  praise  and  jubilation 
ascending  continually  to  the 
throne  of  God  from  every  nation 
of  the  world. 


ONLY  BABIES  CRY 


By  JOHN  PAUL  SULLIVAN 


Illustrated  by  Frank  O’Brien 


David  Carleston  fought  back  the  tears,  for  it  would  not  do  to  cry. 
Only  this  morning  he  had  told  his  little  sister  that  only  babies  cry,  but 
it  did  seem  that  he  had  a  lot  more  to  cry  about  than  a  baby.  What  sor¬ 
rows  did  they  know  that  would  justify  tears,  when  he  was  not  allowed 

to  weep  and  he  suffered  much 
more  than  they?  It  wasn’t  physical 
suffering  —  but  mental.  It  seems 
that  one  could  bear  a  lot  of  pain, 
like  the  time  he  had  his  gum  lanced 
(The  dentist  said  he  was  as  brave 
as  a  marine)  but  that  was  nothing, 
it  wasn’t  much  different  than  the 
barbers,  especially  when  the  bar¬ 
ber  was  drying  out  his  hair  after 
a  shampoo.  That  was  the  last  time 
he  went  to  the  barber,  from  then 
on  he  let  his  mother  wash  his  hair, 
—  she  was  much  more  gentle  dry¬ 
ing  it.  Of  course  when  he  had  his 
hair  shampooed  at  home  he  had  to 
stay  in  all  the  afternoon;  his 
mother  said  that  he  might  catch 
a  cold. 

He  asked  her  why  she  wouldn’t 
wash  it  at  night  but  she  said  it  was 
just  as  bad  because  even  indoors 
the  night  air  was  damp  and  chilly; 
when  the  barber  washed  his  hair  he 
had  to  walk  home  from  the  shop 
and  his  mother  reasoned  very 
philosophically  that  if  he  hadn’t 
caught  a  cold  by  then  he  never 
would. 

One  day  in  the  early  spring,  it 
became  unseasonably  hot.  After 
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school  everyone  went  swimming; 
he  didn’t  swim  himself  but  he 
went  anyway  because  everyone 
was  going  and  he  didn’t  wish  to 
appear  unusual.  They  used  to 
swim  in  the  old  sand  quarries  and 
on  that  day  you  could  see  to  the 
bottom  where  the  rushes  bent  ever 
so  slightly  forward  from  the  cold 
spring  that  erupted  below  and 
slowly  churned  bubbles  to  the  sur¬ 
face.  Some  of  the  fellows  dove  in 
from  the  branch  that  swung  over 
the  pool  and  lying  on  the  bottom, 
exhaled  bubbles  of  air  in  imitation 
of  the  spring.  David  longed  to  do 
that  but  he  had  to  learn  to  swim 
first.  He  paddled  around  near  the 
shore  always  sure  that  it  was  never 
much  deeper  than  his  waist.  From 
where  he  was,  he  watched  the 
other  boys  jumping  into  the  water 
and  at  the  same  time  he  remained 
as  inconspicuous  as  possible. 

One  of  the  older  boys  jumped 
way  out  by  the  spring;  David 
could  see  him  sinking,  then,  sud¬ 
denly  while  still  far  under  the 
water,  the  boy  doubled  up.  For 
one  brief  moment  David  saw  a 
look  of  pain  on  the  boy’s  face,  an 
expression  that  just  as  quickly 
changed  to  fear,  then  again  to  a 
mixture  of  both.  This  expression 
it  held  as  in  a  cast,  as  if  death  had 
already  claimed  a  victim.  It  was 
only  seconds  before  a  confused 
panic  spread.  Two  or  three  boys 
dove  in  but  in  seconds  they  had 
stirred  the  muddy  bottom  and  the 
body  disappeared  from  view.  The 
police  hooked  it  out  later  that 


night.  It  had  been  the  third 
drowning  there  in  the  last  ten 
years  and  one  of  the  onlookers 
mentioned  that  something  might 
be  done  at  last. 

But  that  afternoon  David  had 
wet  his  hair.  This  worried  Mrs. 
Carleston  very  much  for  it  was 
late  when  he  got  home.  The  sun 
would  certainly  never  dry  it;  it 
was  already  beginning  to  sink  and 
the  house  was  cold  and  damp  after 
dark.  He  told  her  that  a  boy  had 
drowned  but  she  was  too  worried 
to  hear  him ;  he  told  her  it  was  one 
of  the  big  boys  and  he  described 
how  the  boy  looked  before  the 
sand  was  stirred  up.  But  she  heard 
none  of  these  things  because  she 
was  too  worried  about  her  own 
son. 

His  mother  finished  drying  his 
hair  and  told  him  she  was  going  to 
tell  his  father  but  he  wasn’t  wor¬ 
ried;  his  father  never  hit  him,  he 
just  said  "Don’t  do  it  again”  and 
that  was  that.  David  wished  his 
father  would  spank  him;  maybe 
then  he  could  tell  him  what  hap¬ 
pened;  but  he  was  sure  his  father 
never  would.  He  was  supposed  to 
go  to  the  store  before  supper  but 
his  mother  wouldn’t  let  him;  she 
went  herself  and  told  him  to 
watch  the  stove.  She  wasn’t  gone 
long  and  when  she  came  back  she 
wasn’t  so  excited. 

That  night  he  and  his  sister 
listened  to  their  favorite  program. 
Once  a  week  his  mother  let  him 
stay  up  an  hour  after  his  usual 
bedtime;  it  was,  generally,  a  big 
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treat  and  a  time  he  looked  forward 
to,  but  tonite  he  couldn’t  focus 
his  attention  on  the  story.  It 
seemed  to  be  juvenile  and  beneath 
him  for  he  had  seen  a  man  die.  He 
thought  he  should  be  sad  but  in¬ 
stead  he  was  strangely  elated,  it 
was  like  the  feeling  you  got  when 
you  told  your  mother  you  broke 
a  window,  a  window  she  had  not 
yet  found  broken;  it  was  a  kind 
of  pride  that  only  men  share, 
women  wouldn’t  understand.  His 
little  sister  wouldn’t  understand, 
so  he  didn’t  tell  her;  although  she 
almost  did  once  because  he  had  to 
tell  someone. 

But  it  had  to  be  some  one  im¬ 
portant,  some  one  who  would  un¬ 
derstand.  He  wondered  if  his 
parents  had  ever  seen  anyone  die 
right  in  front  of  them.  He  didn’t 
mean  like  a  death  bed,  that  was 
expected  and  dragged  on  forever. 
Like  the  time  last  year  when  his 
grandfather  died,  his  mother  had 
been  very  sad  but  somehow  she 
had  been  relieved  when  the  old 
man  died,  as  she  said,  he  poor 
old  man  has  suffered  so  much  and 
now  he’s  happy.” 

David  couldn’t  honestly  see 
why  the  old  man  should  be  happy. 
He  looked  quite  dead  and  in¬ 
capable  of  any  feelings,  joy  or 
sorrow.  Anyway  that  was  the 
only  way  his  mother  had  ex¬ 
perienced  death;  as  for  his  father, 
he  remembered  that  he  had  been 
in  the  war,  had  probably  seen 
many  men  die,  but  that  was  long 
ago  and  he  probably  didn’t  re¬ 


member.  David  recalled  that  he 
had  seen  someone  die  that  very 
afternoon,  and  the  details  and  the 
expression  were  still  vivid  in  his 
memory.  He  thought  they  would 
always  be,  but  then  he  guessed 
they  wouldn’t.  Of  course,  he 
might  always  see  someone  die 
again.  Jim  Forrester  on  the  next 
block  said  his  father  took  him  to 
an  execution  where  a  man  was 
electrocuted,  but  David  didn’t  be¬ 
lieve  him.  Anyway,  in  an  execu¬ 
tion,  you  knew  the  man  was  going 
to  die.  It  was  different  with  a 
drowning;  it  was  quick  —  one 
moment  there  was  a  man  alive  and 
expecting  to  live,  then,  brief 
seconds  later  he  was  suddenly  dead. 
David  wondered  if  he  wanted  to 
die  this  way  or  if  he  preferred  a 
sudden  death.  He  couldn’t  make 
up  his  mind  so  he  decided  to  worry 
about  it  later. 

His  father  read  about  the 
drowning  in  the  morning  paper 
and  told  Mrs.  Carleston.  David 
thought  he  might  tell  them  right 
then  that  he  had  seen  a  man  die, 
he  wondered  if  they  would  be 
proud  of  him,  but  then  he  thought 
his  sister  was  too  young  to  hear 
about  people  dying.  She  might  be 
frightened  and  cry;  he  didn’t 
want  her  to  cry  because  it  both¬ 
ered  him  to  hear  people  cry.  He 
liked  everything  to  be  quiet  and 
peaceful  because  then  everyone 
was  happy. 

David  supposed  that  the  boys 
parents  would  be  unhappy  and 
th  is  disturbed  him  a  bit;  he  didn’t 
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want  them  to  be  sad,  because  their 
son  was  dead.  They  hadn’t  seen 
him  die  and  so  they  didn’t  know 
the  glorious  nature  of  his  death; 
they  loved  him  when  he  was  alive 
and  now  they  had  his  dead  body 
mutilated  by  the  hooks.  They 
hadn’t  seen  him  alive  one  moment, 
gay  and  frivolous  as  any  other  boy, 
then,  in  a  brief  moment,  dead  and 
incapable  of  feeling  anything  — 
gaiety  or  sadness. 

For  the  first  time  David  noticed 
that  it  was  raining.  His  mother 
told  him  that  he  was  not  to  go  to 
school  today  because  his  hair  was 
still  damp  and  he  had  the  sniffles. 
He  felt  his  hair  and  it  wasn’t  damp 
but  he  did  have  the  sniffles;  he 
didn’t  want  to  go  to  school  so  he 
didn’t  argue.  His  father  said  that 
he  thought  it  was  a  good  idea  be¬ 
cause  he  didn’t  want  to  lose  his 
little  boy,  because  dying  by  pneu¬ 
monia  was  just  as  bad  as  drowning. 

David  listened  but  he  knew  his 
father  didn’t  understand,  he  knew 
no  one  understood  that  drowning 
was  very  much  different  from 
pneumonia.  Only  he  knew  and 
no  one  would  listen.  It  wasn’t  that 
sometimes  they  didn’t  listen  but 
they  only  heard  his  words  —  they 
didn’t  see  what  the  words  meant. 
It  was  worse  than  not  being  heard, 
this  inability  to  express  himself. 
It  left  him  frustrated.  It  was  ter¬ 
rible  to  be  young  and  not  to  be 
understood;  there  was  a  simple 
answer  to  the  whole  problem,  it 


was  something  first  understood 
and  then  conveyed  to  another  but 
they  didn’t  seem  to  comprehend 
its  importance.  It  was  just  as  if 
the  ice  had  frozen  and  then  the 
sun  melted  it,  then,  the  next  day 
the  pond  had  again  frozen.  Was  he 
supposed  to  believe  that  it  was  the 
same  ice?  His  father  had  told  him 
once  that  matter  was  indestructi¬ 
ble,  nothing  is  ever  lost  or  gained. 
But  there  was  his  father  reading 
about  the  boy  who  drowned  and 
his  mother  telling  him  not  to  go 
to  school.  They  both  had  seen 
men  die,  but,  he  remembered,  not 
as  he  had:  a  body  one  moment 
animate  and  joyful  and  in  another 
hidden  in  the  water,  —  lost.  His 
father  had  told  him  that  matter 
was  indestructible;  nothing  was 
gained  or  lost,  but  there  had  been 
something  lost.  Those  people  who 
saw  life  ebb  away  on  a  sickbed 
might  not  understand,  but  he  had 
seen  it  vanish  instantly !  The  ex¬ 
pression  of  pain,  then,  the  rising 
sand  to  blot  out  the  whole  picture, 
there  was  something  lost,  what¬ 
ever  they  might  say.  David  had 
not  only  felt  an  absence  but  had 
seen  the  difference.  He  wondered 
at  this;  he  could  restrain  himself 
no  longer;  the  depression  that 
settled  over  him  became  unbear¬ 
able.  He  burst  into  tears.  His 
startled  mother  asked  him  what 
was  the  matter:  "Don’t  you  know 
that  only  babies  cry?” 


NEW  LIGHT  ON  AN  OLD  HERO 


By  THOMAS  J.  O’KEEFE 

« ' 


J[  HE  original  Byronic  hero  was 
one  of  the  most  fabulous  bobby- 
sox  idols  in  the  history  of  litera¬ 
ture.  If  you  know  anything  at  all 
about  English  Literature  you 
know  that  this  dashing  but  oh-so- 
gloomy  character  first  saw  the 
light  of  day  as  the  hero  of  Child e 
Harold's  Pilgrimage ,  Lord  Byron’s 
epic  travelogue  in  verse.  But 
Childe  Harold  was  more  than  a 
mythical  hero;  he  was  Byron’s 
poetic  portrait  of  himself.  And 
what  a  vivid  self-portrait  it  was! 
The  fascinating  personality  of 
Childe  Harold  electrified  the  im¬ 
pressionable  literary  world  of  the 
early  nineteenth  century.  In  that 
feverish  era  of  red-hot  Roman¬ 
ticism  everybody  from  Liverpool 
to  Leningrad  (if  I  may  be  per¬ 
mitted  an  anachronism)  came  to 
idolize,  if  not  Lord  Byron,  at  least 
his  mythical  self,  "the  most  unfit 
of  men  to  herd  with  Man”  (to 
quote  from  the  third  canto  of  the 
poem),  "proud  though  in  desola¬ 
tion,”  with  "the  passion  and  the 
power  to  roam.”  The  solar  system 
reverberated  with  the  stupendous 
sigh,  a  continent  heaved  over  the 
poignant  verses  proclaiming  "the 
impeded  Soul”  ’s  intense  pride, 
desolation  of  spirit,  and  cold  scorn 
for  a  human  society  Byron  saw  as 


fickle,  coarse,  and  venal.  In  fact, 
the  Byronic  hero  was  so  popular 
that  the  leading  men  of  letters  in 
the  intellectual  storm  centers  of 
the  world  (they  knew  a  good 
thing  when  they  saw  it!)  set 
themselves  to  creating  more  Ro¬ 
mantic  egoists  of  this  type.  And 
Childe  Harold  proved  an  apt  pupil 
in  the  language  schools  of  Schiller 
and  Chateaubriand,  for  he  was 
soon  sprecben-‘mg  and  parlez- 
vous- ing  like  a  native  before  over¬ 
flow  audiences  of  theatre-goers  in 
Paris  and  Berlin.  No  mistake  about 
it,  the  Byronic  hero  was  here  to 

stav. 

✓ 

But  if  the  idea  of  the  Byronic 
hero  opened  up  new  vistas  for  the 
creative  imaginations  of  the 
world’s  great  writers  over  one 
hundred  years  ago,  we  should  not 
blind  ourselves  to  the  fact  that 
there  are  many  such  heroes  stalk¬ 
ing  about  unnoticed  and  unac¬ 
claimed,  who  will  never  be  im¬ 
mortalized  in  world  literature. 
True,  to  appreciate  this  fact  we 
must  be  willing  to  pass  beyond  the 
esoteric  limits  of  serious  literature. 
But  we  need  not  go  far.  Look  at 
the  poor  fellow  who  had  just  re¬ 
ceived  a  " Dear  John”  letter.  What 
could  be  more  characteristically 
Byronic  than  his  burning  desire  to 
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join  the  Foreign  Legion?  And  who 
does  not  recall  that  instinct  of 
childhood — so  strong  after  we  had 
been  sent  to  bed  sans  the  third 
meal  of  the  day  —  which  inspires 
tear-bedimmed  visions  of  a  soli¬ 
tary,  bitter,  Fll-show-them  jour¬ 
ney  from  home  and  family  with 
the  intention  of  dying  alone  and 
forgotten,  only  the  desert  palms 
waving  a  silent  requiem  over  the 
grave  of  the  finest  young  man  the 
world  has  known?  Unlike  the 
poet’s,  however,  these  travels  are 
taken,  Walter  Mitty-like,  only  in 
the  mind.  But  give  the  dreamer  a 
chance,  and  he  will  out-Byron 
Byron. 

These  dreamers,  you  know,  are 
the  very  ones  who  are  keeping  the 
psychiatrists  in  business  today,  for, 
in  this  "enlightened”  age,  Byron- 
ism,  whether  in  potency  or  re¬ 
duced  to  act,  is  looked  upon  brash- 
ly  and  irreverently  as  just  another 
neurosis.  There  was  a  time  when 
a  poor  neurosis  looking  for  some¬ 
one  to  settle  down  with  could  take 
a  stroll  down  the  street  without 
taking  its  very  life  in  its  hands. 
But  no  more.  "East  side,  west  side, 
all  around  the  town”  researchers 
of  the  "Evileye  Fleagle”  type  are 
prowling  the  pavements,  and  it  is 
a  clever  id  that  can  slip  through 
unanalyzed.  The  aberration  which 
possessed  Harold  has  been  dis¬ 
sected  quite  thoroughly,  of  course, 
and  critics  have  psychoanalyzed 
Byron  in  his  works.  But  the 
broader  implications  of  the  whole 
concept  of  the  Byronic  hero  as 


manifested  in  actually  existing 
types  have  been,  I  believe,  ignored. 

Take  the  American  cowboy  of 
song  and  story.  Youngsters  grow¬ 
ing  up  are  taught  to  regard  him  as 
the  perfect  specimen  of  ideal  man¬ 
hood.  But,  if  he  is  ideal,  so  is  Childe 
Harold,  many  of  whose  character¬ 
istics  he  shares  to  a  striking  de¬ 
gree.  The  typical  cowboy  of  fic¬ 
tion  and  the  movies,  besides  being 
exceedingly  tall  in  the  saddle,  is 
often  a  raw-boned,  rugged  bom- 
bre  prematurely  aged  by  sternly 
repressed  grief  he  is  too  stoical  to 
disclose.  He  resolutely  keeps  his 
secret  (usually  the  violent  death  of 
some  "side-kick”)  locked  in  his 
breast  until,  taking  the  law  into 
his  own  hands,  in  searing  lead  he 
tattoes  his  terrible  vengeance  on 
the  hides  of  the  "varmints”  who 
perpetrated  the  foul  deed.  He  is 
alone  always,  of  course,  having  no 
use  for  women.  Apd  here  he  parts 
company  with  his  aristocratic  pro¬ 
totype,  for  this  attitude  of  his  is 
based,  not  on  satiety  with  the  more 
warm-blooded  of  the  species  femi- 
/ / ci ,  but  rather  on  an  unwritten 
law  of  the  range,  finding  expres¬ 
sion  in  some  such  lullaby  as  this 
which  our  two-gunned  buckaroo 
will  croon  plaintively  to  any  long¬ 
horn  that  will  listen: 

Ain't  no  woman  gonna  break, 
my  heart 

Long  as  I  got  my  horse  .  .  . 

It  is  their  attitude  toward  man¬ 
kind  as  a  whole  which  makes  the 
sons  and  grandsons  of  Childe 
Harold  what  they  are.  Against  or- 
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ganized  humanity  the  bona  fide 
Byronic  hero  wages  all-out,  un¬ 
remitting  warfare.  The  well- 
known  baseball  star  who  salutes 
the  spectators  in  Fenway  Park’s 
left  field  stands  by  ostentatiously 
placing  his  thumb  on  the  tip  of  his 
nose,  is  a  perfect  flesh-and-blood 
example  of  how  a  Byronic  hero 
feels  toward  his  fellow  mortals. 
Here  is  all  his  utter  contempt,  the 
refusal  of  Childe  Harold  to  reveal 
any  sentiment  of  gratitude  for  the 
cheers  and  acclamations  of  the 
crowd.  The  crowd,  remember,  is 
humanity,  and  against  humanity 
the  Byronic  hero  has  barred  and 
bolted  the  gates  of  his  proud  and 
despairing  heart. 

What’s  that?  You  ask  why  such 
characters  are  considered  heroes? 
Son,  the  women  are  responsible. 
They  threw  themselves  at  Lord 
Byron  and  they  are  in  hot  pursuit 
of  his  progeny  today.  We  have 
seen  them  squirm  with  envy  for 
the  screen  heroine  who  has  the  in¬ 
toxicating  delight — nay,  the  priv¬ 
ilege — of  submitting  to  merciless 
beatings  at  the  hands  of  the  hairy- 
chested  sadists  who  are  the  silver 
screen’s  contribution  to  the  saga 
of  the  Byronic  hero.  All  this  in 
callous,  cynical,  outrageous  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  Principle  of  the  Suf¬ 
ficient  Reason!  He  is  a  penetrating 


psychologist  indeed  who  can 
fathom  a  phenomenon  so  baffling: 
that  the  Byronic  hero  always  was, 
and  probably  always  will  be,  an 
ideal  '‘catch”. 

But  perhaps  the  klieg  lights  of 
Hollywood  are  too  far  from  our 
hero’s  natural  haunts — the  oceans, 
lakes,  and  mountains  over  which 
Childe  Harold  made  his  pilgrim¬ 
age,  a  journey,  we  should  not  for¬ 
get,  of  despair  and  bitter  loneli¬ 
ness.  If  we  have  stretched  our 
theme  a  bit  (and  we  have) ,  it  was 
not  with  the  intention  of  treating 
flippantly  Lord  Byron’s  very  real 
mental  anguish.  Of  this  tormented 
Romantic,  Sir  Walter  Scott  wrote, 
"He  does  injustice  to  the  world  if 
he  imagines  he  had  left  it  exclu¬ 
sively  filled  with  those  who  rejoice 
in  his  sufferings.”  God  forbid  that 
I  should  rejoice  in  anyone’s  suffer¬ 
ings,  let  alone  those  of  an  English 
poet  who  died  one  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  years  ago,  and  who 
never  did  anything  to  me.  I  think 
it  is  undeniable,  however,  that 
Byron’s  hero  had  stopped  at  many 
ports  of  call  since  he  first  carried 
his  misanthropy  over  the  Alps  and 
down  into  Asia  Minor.  He  lives 
still.  Keep  your  eyes  open.  As  Lord 
Byron  himself  put  it  "Self-exiled 
Harold  wanders  forth  again.” 


HOUSE  OF  SHADOWS 


Dusk  is  the  kindest  hour,  covering 

All  of  creation;  creating  the  atoms  of  darkness; 

Expanding  to  non-maculate  void 

On  which  its  darkened  image  it  now  stamps. 

(Unless  you  would  destroy  a  void  avoid 

The  lighting  of  the  lamps.) 

And  the  wind  will  say: 

Cho  King  walked  by  the  rivers  of  darkness; 
Befriended  the  people,  said  to  the  sages,  the  Li  men: 
No.  There’s  not  one;  not  a  single  stinking  racketeer 

In  all  bloody  China. 

Not  under  the  moon  of  the  north  land 

nor  upon  the  plains  of  the  south  land 
nor  anywhere  else  in  th  is  country. 
And  what’s  more 

There  would  be  no  money  changers  in  the  temple  if 
There  were  no  temple. 

And  the  breeze  replies: 

O  sweet  unseen  constellation 

how  do  your  pretty  long  slender  fingers 
make  the 
ubiquitous 
darkness 

glow  with  melhflous  aquatint. 
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And  amid  that  integration 
Of  desolation 

What  voice  is  this  that  sounds  so  stiff  and  stark? 
"Something  there  is  that  doesn’t  love  the  dark." 

But  we  have  left  the  straight  and  narrow  pathway 
And  come  to  the  road  that  displays 
Labyrinthine  ways. 

Lost  in  its  tangled  mazes  all  confute 
Adumbrations  of  the  absolute. 

Ohmeomy  where  shall  I  turn  when  the  road  turns? 

Where  will  it  lead  me?  Where  will  I  lead  myself? 

Only  winding  before;  only  winding  behind. 

Is  there  no  escape?  No  other  road  I  can  use? 

But  what  can  you  do  when  the  foos  won’t  moos? 

And  what  had  I  to  lose? 

Oh  is  there  nothing  but  winding  before  me?  Will  the  forward 
winding  ever  wind  back  into  the  winding  behind? 

Who  knows 
Where  it  goes? 

by  the  rumbling  tumbling  waters  of 
muddying  fluddying  waters  of 
wondering  thundering  waters  of. 

And 

oh  let  there  be  singing  in  the  night 
Lest  silence  have  the  darkness  to  himself. 

—  John  McLellan 
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